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HOWN HERE is the first 
therm heated and cooled y 
thetic resin production kettle in 4 
country. It exemplifies the chemig 
engineering and fabricating “kno 
how” which Blaw-Knox offers to; 
chemical and process industries, 


The leadership of Blaw-Knox | 
long been acknowledged in the; 
sign and production of rolls, ro 
mill machinery and high tempera 
furnace equipment for the fem 
and non-ferrous industries. Als 
numerous products emphasizing 
bility, efficiency and economy 
railroads, electronics, public utili 
equipment for the construction 
dustry and for industry in gene 
including prefabricated power pip 
and a host of other important p 
ucts. A brief glance at the lis 
Blaw-Knox divisions will give 
an idea of the engineering hb 
ground, as well as the skills 
facilities which Blaw-Knorx ¢ 
bring to an industrial probl 
within its scope. 
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2085 FARMERS BANK BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A PACEMAKER FOR AMERICAN 
INITIATIVE AND INGENUITY 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION, 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION, : 
Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling 


Chemical & Process Plants & Equipment, 
Construction Equipment, Steel Plant Equip- 
ment, Radio & Transmission Towers... 


General Industrial Products 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION, 
Rolls and Rolling Mill Machinery 


POWER PIPING DIVISION, 
Prefabricated Piping Systems 


COLUMBUS DIVISION, 
dnance Matériel 


SPECIAL ORDNANCE DIVISION, 
Bofors Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts and 
Mechanisms 


UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION, 
Steel and Alloy Castings 


NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, : 
Heat and Corrosion-Resistant Alloy Castings 


MARTINS FERRY DIVISION, 
Bofors Anti- Aircraft Gun Mounts 


BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION, 
Automatic Sprinklers and Deluge Systems 


A FEW VICTORY PRODUCTS 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN MOUNTS 
PIPING FOR NAVAL VESSELS 
ROCKETS 


LANDING BARGES 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 
CAST ARMOR FOR TANKS & NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


POWDER PLANTS 
GUN SLIDES 16" proyecTis 
CHEMICAL PLANTS 


<< Designed and built tn 1987 for 
Devoe and Raynolds Company, Inc. 
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Opportunity Knocks 


If one can believe the evidence in the columns of our 
contemporaries there is greatly increased interest in some 
better organization of the engineering profession. When 
some of the contributors actually refer to the National 
Society of Professional Engineers by name, one removes 
his spectacles, polishes them briskly, adjusts the reading 
lamp, and looks again. Moreover, when some of the ref- 
erences are favorable, it is necessary to ward off that feel- 
ing of fatuous complacency and to recognize that the spot- 
lights in the hands of the earnest searchers for that better 
organization of the profession are being turned on you 
and on me. What is seen while we are momentarily blinded 
by the glare, will determine whether we are given more 
than a cursory glance. What we say during that moment 
of surprise may be even more important. The opportunity 
for which we have been working and hoping is here. 
What shall we make of it? 

An outstanding example of courageous and objective 
editorial comment is that by Dr. A. B. Parsons, Secretary 
of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, originally published in the June 1945 issue of 
Mining and Metallurgy and reproduced with his permis- 
sion in this issue of The American Engineer. Only a 
Captious critic among us would take issue with Dr. Par- 
son’s main thesis. Certainly a new statement of the problem 
is refreshing and new suggestions for its handling are 
stimulating. An organization as young as ours needs and 
appreciates the encouraging pat on the back so kindly 
administered by an older brother as well as the more 
vigorous corrective measures more commonly applied at a 
lower level of the anatomy. Both are essential to a sound 
growth and the development of a sturdy character. 

By a remarkable coincidence, (no, they didn’t plan it 
that way) there appeared in the June issue of Electrical 
Engineering a somewhat more extended discussion of the 
same subject by one of our own members, Mr. James F. 
Fairman, with whose writings our readers are presumably 
familiar. 

Through editorials and articles such as these, many 
engineers are learning for the first time of the existence 
and objective of N.S.P.E., and, let us hope, many more 
are having their earlier impressions corrected. Some of 
them will be asking questions, others will be willing to 
listen. There is your opportunity. Are you prepared? 

If you are unsure of yourself, how about a refresher 
course based on the recent numbers of this magazine? 


Why not put The American Engineer to work? What do 
you do with your copy after you read it, if you read it? 
Have you ever marked an article for the attention of a 
friend or acquaintance? Try it, not sometime—right now. 

Your opportunity is the Society’s opportunity. 

Your opportunity may be knocking—now. Listen for 
that knock and quickly open the door in welcome. If no 
one knocks at your door, go visiting. Seek out your 
opportunity. 

At the risk of being considered one of those captious 
critics to whom reference was made in “Opportunity 
Knocks”, this commentator wishes to utter a word of cau- 
tion lest we mislead ourselves and prospective members 
into thinking it might be possible, as Dr. Parsons suggests, 
to do the work which should be done by an “over-all 
engineering society” on dues as modest as three or four 
dollars per year. The experience of N.S.P.E. is clearly to 
the contrary. One of its greatest handicaps has been its 
lack of adequate income. It has of necessity left undone 
many of the things it was organized to do and what has 
been accomplished has been largely due to the personal 
sacrifices of its officers, directors and committee-men. Such 
a condition is not a healthy one. ¢ 

True, N.S.P.E. has only 10,000 instead of the 100,000 
members Dr. Parsons pictures as a possible goal but it is 
debatable whether or not the cost per member of doing 
the job those members would have a right to demand be 
done, would decrease to a level of three or four dollars per 
year even with that increase in membership. Meanwhile, it 
costs money and effort to carry on the work and to grow. 
Many prospects want to be shown that the society is going 
places before they throw in their lot with it. It’s easier 
to sell a prosperous, going concern than One operating on 
a mere subsistence basis. 

Let us, therefore, put the job first and stop worrying 
about the cost. If the job is done right, it will be worth 
the cost. If it isn’t done right, it isn’t worth anything and 
there is no need for an organization. 

Perhaps the pernicious habit that engineers have of 
placing too modest a value on their professional services 
has affected their economic sense of proportion as to the 
value of their organizations. It may be that we would 
value our associations more if they cost us more. It’s just 
possible that more people would want to be members if 
it cost more to be one. People are funny that way. 


Editor’s Note: When a national leader in the engineering profession, who is not a member of N.S.P.E., begins to plead 
its cause even more eloquently than do its own members, one would do well to give heed to his words. 


We feel that Dr. A. B. Parsons, Editor of MINING AND METALLURGY, can best tell the readers of THE 


AMERICAN ENGINEER what he thinks of an over-all engineering society by re-printing here in full his editorial in 
the June issue of MINING and METALLURGY. This we do with his permission. 
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An Over-all Engineering Society 


By A. B. PARSONS, Editor MINING AND METALLURGY 


Ever since the American Engineer- 
ing Council was disbanded in 1940, 
establishment of some sort of agency 
to “represent and speak for the en- 
gineering profession as a whole” has 
been debated and discussed. The en- 
gineers Joint Council (newly adopted 
name for the former Joint Conference 
Committee, composed of the pres- 
idents, junior past presidents, and 
secretaries ex officios of the four 
Founder Societies and the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers) has 
a special committee now working on 
the problem under the chairmanship 
of H. V. Coes. 

That the profession would tenefit 
by the creation of some such agency 
is generally agreed; and there is reason- 
able unanimity as to its proper sphere 
of action. Appropriate activities for 
organized engineers cover a wide 
range. One highly important function 
is the promotion of technologic and 
engineering progress and the record- 
ing of such progress in print. Another 
is political lobbying—to put it blunt- 
ly. Under prevailing social conditions 
engineers are justified in organizing 
in a way to make their collective 
weight count with Congress and les- 
ser legislative bodies and with ad- 
ministrative agencies of government. 
Nominally, such an organization would 
have the interest of the general pub- 
lic at heart; but—and this is not too 
cynical—its primary objective would 
be to further the welfare of engineers. 
It is often said that if the profession 
had been properly organized, engineer- 
ing ability would have been utilized 
more effectively in the enterprise of 
waging war; and that the more ob- 
noxious features of the involvement 
of engineers in collective bargaining 
under the Wagner Act might have 
been avoided. 

Activity of the first kind is now the 
primary function of a dozen so-called 
technical societies, mostly national, 
each of which deals with a related 
group of specialized technologic fields. 
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The Founder Societies are typical; 
and, in spite of much overlapping 
and duplication, these societies are 
doing their work adequately and with 
reasonable efficiency. Between the 
technologic and political extremes is 
an intermediate group of activities 
that may be styled “professional.” 
Opinions differ as to just how many 
of these fall most logically in the 
province of the technical societies. 
However, some of them do not; and 
it is these, together with the purely 
political activities, that would be per- 
formed by some over-all organization. 
Thomas T. Read has proposed the 
following list which, though it might 
not suit everyone in detail, itlustrates 
the kind of matters with which an 
all-inclusive organization might deal: 

(1) Standards of ethics and con- 
duct. 

(2) Standards of professional prac- 
tice. 

(3) Matters of civil service. 

(4) Employment of competent en- 
gineers by governmental bodies. 

(5) New legislation affecting en- 
gineers, both nationally and in the 
several states. 

(6) Minimum standard of fees and 
salaries. 

(7) Educational standards. 

(8) State registration and licensing 
laws. 

(9) Protection of young engineers. 

(10) Safeguarding the profession 
in collective bargaining. 

What should be the characteristics 
of an organization of engineers to 
which such activities might best be 
assigned? Among them may be enu- 
merated the following: 

(1) All persons who qualify as 
professional engineers under some 
reasonable definition of the term 
should be eligible for inclusion either 
by individual membership or by 
representation. 

(2) A substantial proportion of the 
200,000 eligible engineers should he 
included. 


(3) All of the special technologic 
fields should be included without dis- 
crimination. 

(4) Engineers in all salary brackets 
and those who have administrative and 
management status as well as those 
who have not should be included. 

(5) The organization should be 
democratic and each individual should 
have an equal voice in the establish- 
ment of policies and the conduct of 
affairs. 

(6) The administration should be 
responsive to the wishes of the rank 
and file; and, to this end, practical 
means should be available for ascer- 
taining quickly and accurately the 
views of individual engineers on con- 
troversial matters. 

An influential group advocates the 
revival of the American Engineering 
Council, preferably under a new name. 
Essentially this would be a federation 
of local, state, regional, and national 
engineering societies. The members of 
Council would be representatives ap- 
pointed by participating societies. 
Funds required would be contributed 
by the constituent organizations A 
small group of the more affluent na- 
tional societies would supply the 
financial sinews; and naturally they 
would exercise effective control of the 
affairs of the Council. Inherently, this 
plan of organization is illogical. For 
example, Engineer Smith of Rochester, 
New York, belongs to the Rochester 
Engineers Club, to the New York 
State Society of Professional Engineers, 
to the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, to the Amer- 
ican Institute of Consulting Engin- 
eers, and to the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, each of which is 
a constituent of the American Engi- 
neering Council. Accordingly if Mr. 
Smith has any voice in the conduct 
of the council he has five voices. This 
is not important except that it ac- 
centuates an underlying weakness in 
the whole plan. You cannot effectively 
federate a group of incongruous en- 
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tities. The individual in the rank and 
file of engineers is too far away from 
the Council to know much or care 
much about it. Moreover each repre- 
sentative is sure to give primary con- 
sideration to the special interests of 
his own society. Since these vary, 
there is a lack of unanimity and 
solidarity: even a strong possibility of 
serious conflict. The Council is neither 
responsible to nor responsive to the 
profession as a whole. In the back- 
ground is the ever-present possibility 
that a new administration in one of 
the sustaining societies will withdraw 
its financial support and wreck the 
whole structure. Remember A.E.C:! 
Charity is not a reliable source of 
funds for any such organization. 

The alternative to a federation, of 
course, is an organization of indi- 
vidual engineers entirely independent 
of the technical societies. It has been 
proposed to start from scratch and 
incorporate a new society of which 
all professional engineers would be 
invited to become members. The new 
society would carefully eschew all 
technologic activities so as to avoid 
encroaching on the domain of the 
technical societies. Dues would be 
modest—say three or four dollars per 
year—and the goal would be to en- 
roll 100,000 members. The Founder 
Societies would be urged to endorse 
the new organization; to advise their 
members to enroll; and to rely upon 
it to conduct in behalf of all engi- 
neers the special activities for which 
it is established. If a half dozen of 
the leading societies could be per- 
suaded to adopt this policy and if the 
new organization could attract com- 
petent and influential leaders at the 
start, it would seem to have a good 
chance for success. 


A third possibility, already urged 
by many, is for the technical societies 
to accord vigorous support and en- 
couragement to the National Society 
of Professional Engineers. Organized 
in 1934, the N.S.P.E. has an active 
membership of 10,000 drawn from 
25 affiliated state societies. Many of 
the largest states are organized and 
most of the state societies are fur- 
ther divided into local chapters rep- 
resenting counties or cities. Member- 
ship is restricted to individuals legal- 
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ly registered or licensed to practice 
engineering. Opponents of the pro- 
posal point to this limitation as an 
obstacle to success. Supporters on 
the other hand argue that 46 states 
now have laws for the licensing of 
engineers; that 75,000 are duly reg- 
istered; and that the time is not far 


_ distant when all engineers will regis- 


ter as a matter of course just as do 
doctors of medicine today. Incident- 
ally, registration affords an automatic 
and fair basis for determining eligi- 
bility for membership in any all-in- 
clusive society. 

The objectives of the N.S.P.E. seem 
to be adequate to meet the situation. 
They are: “The advancement of the 
public welfare and the promotion of 
the professional, social, and economic 
interests of the engineer by means of 
education, legislation, and public re- 
lations, and the establishment and 
maintenance of high ethical stand- 
ards.” Supporters of the N.S.P.E. ad- 
mit frankly that to date it has not 
succeeded in attracting as members 
any considerable proportion of the 
individuals who have been leaders in 
the technical societies. It can not be 
denied, however, that the structure is 
well designed to meet most of the 
specifications laid down for an over- 
all society. The mechanism is there; 
it is a going concern. All that it 
needs is the aggressive support of the 
right people in adequate numbers. At 
any rate before the American Engi- 
neering Council is resurrected or a 
brand new organization is launched 
the profession might well take a long, 
dispassionate look at the N.S.P.E. 


The May issue of REPORT, the 
official publication of the Naval Ord- 
nance Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 
contains the following article, which 
is self-explantory: 

America’s engineering education 
prestige experienced another sharp 
rise this month when a visitor from 
South America paid tribute to this 
country’s industrial genius in the mech- 
anical engineer, told members of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers that, after seeing the manufac- 
turing miracles performed here, South 





American young men are to the United 
States rather than to Europe for their 
engineering educations. 


“By providing this attraction for our 
friends to the South, our technical 
institutions are at the same time sup. 
plying another medium for the solidi. 
fying of the associations and ideals of 
the peoples of this hemisphere. Be- 
cause of their inherent inclinations, 
Latin-Speaking youth have generally 
chosen to major in the field of arts, and 
since ample facilities in those curric- 
ular are available in South America— 
our universities have offered no spe- 
cial allurement for natives of that con- 
tinent. Now that young men are be. 
ginning to come to the United States 
for technical training, it is probable 
that an increasing proportion of young 
South Americans will enter the engi- 
neering professions. All of which, in 
effect, will result in a mutual better 
understanding with our good neigh- 
tors in the lower hemisphere.” 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
ACT AND HOW IT AFFECTS THE 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


The Illinois Engineer for May con- 
tains a reprint of an address delivered 
by Robert T. Drake, Attorney, Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board at the 60th 
annual meeting of the Illinois Society 
of Engineers. 


Mr. Drake sketched the develop- 
ment of the National Labor Relations 
Act from its creation in 1935 and 
stated the chief provisions of the Act 
briefly. He outlined the two principal 
functions of the Board and defined 
the terms “employer” and “employee” 
under the meaning of the Act. He 
cited typical cases handled by the 
Board, and stated that in his opinion 
“The National Labor Relations Act 
as it is on the books now, affords 
wide opportunities for use by profes- 
sional employees. Our office and our 
Board can be of great assistance to 
you when you come finally, as I think 
you will, to collective bargaining.” 
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An American Religion and a 
Statement of Faith 


By CARL A. NORMAN 






Professor of Engineering, Ohio State University 


In submitting this article, Professor Norman wrote as follows: “While the subject of this statement is on ‘American 
Religion’, the reason for the statement is the fact that engineering and technology may well prove completely destructive 
to humanity unless they are coupled with certain ideals which, in my opinion, will be religious in character. You will 
notice that the statement is signed as here submitted by seven persons—two of whom are engineers (Professor Beitler 
and myself )—the remainder being clergymen or at least men with a clerical education. I have reason to believe, however, 
that several more engineers will sign the statement in the next feew weeks. 


Thre is another reason why engineers should take interest in the statement. This reason is that it is backed up 
by a quite thorough analysis of modern scientific findings. Engineers have the ability to understand such scientific findings 
better than most other people, if they only want to. They can render a real service by familiarizing themselves with 
these findings and with conclusions as to the general philosophical attitude that may be derived from them.” 


Preamble. The territle destruction 
wrought by the present war and the 
certainty that another war would be 
even more terrible, reminds us of the 
annihilating character of modern sci- 
ence and technology when not guided 
by great and constructive human pur- 
poses. An attempt is now being made 
to forestall future catastrophes by 
effecting an international peace or- 
ganization; but the history of the 
League of Nations and the many ob- 
vious shortcomings in the organiza- 
tional scheme proposed, make it clear 
that such an organization is no 
stronger than the spirit behind it. In 
this connection an overwhelming im- 
portance attaches to the spirit that 
animates the people of the United 
States of America. 

We have in the past, in the minds 
of our great leaders and poets, stood 
for liberty and opportunity for all 
nations and individuals, and we have 
now twice been forced to fight for 
these principles. We have fought val- 
iantly and successfully; but we did 
not take up the sword before serious 
acts of aggression were committed 
against us. It is now demanded of us 
that we commit ourselves in advance 
to resist aggression everywhere and 
that we pledge the use of our armed 
forces for this purpose. 

The framers of this statement do 
not regard it as un-Christian to be 
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Born Borga, Finland; Education, 
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willing to risk and even to give one’s 
life in a worthy cause. They, however, 
regard it as even more important to 
work steadily and consistently for the 
building of the Kingdom of God 
among all nations by peaceable means, 
and in the first place in our own na- 
tion. 

They do not seek a quarrel with 
those who sincerely and by real con- 
viction seek their salvation in a spirit 


of old-time literalism and superna- 
turalismm. They believe, however, that 
an increasing number of men and 
women will need a Christianity which 
squares with the world picture brought 
forth by modern scientific investiga- 
tion and by historical research, as well 
as by individual and national experi- 
ence. They note with satisfaction that 
that great, recently deceased, Protest- 
ant theologian, William Temple, 
Archbishop of Canerbruy, and Primate 
of the Church of England, has in his 
book NATURE, MAN AND GOD 
(Macmillan, 1940) built his Christian 
faith on a substructure of natural re- 
ligion in close harmony with the 
“philosophy of organism” presented 
by Alfred North Whitehead, a man 
signally equipped by modern scien- 
tific knowledge and analytical ability 
to evolve a philosophy in harmony 
with modern science. 

In the articles of faith here follow- 
ing they have adopted a similar course. 
Particularly they believe themselves 
justified in their firm belief in a prov- 
idential influence in human affairs, as 
well as in their basic attitude to the 
divine teing by the last chapter of 
Whitehead’s PROCESS AND REAL- 
ITY (Macmillan, 1936), no less than 
by interpretation of the general course 
of history and evolution. 

Their articles of faith follow. These 
articles are intended to be followed 
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by a series of more detailed presenta- 
tions, some of which have already 
been written up. 


A Statement of Faith 


1. We believe that there is a uni- 
versal Spirit in which we live and 
move and have our being, a Spirit 
that is greater than all, pervades all, 
and is in all.’ 

2. We believe with Abraham Lin- 
coln that men can feel the promptings 
of that spirit within themselves, and 
that a divine providence works 
through such promptings.? We hold 
with Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, and many others that the 
hand of Providence has been clearly 
recognizable in the history of this 
nation. 

3. With Lincoln we feel we must 
believe that “right makes might, and 
that in that faith we must to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand 
it”.® We believe also that the universe 
moves toward an ultimate goal of 
harmonization with its constituting 
Spirit and that our supreme duty is 
to contribute our share, in accordance 
with our gifts, to the attainment of 
that goal. 


4. We believe in close harmony 
with Alfred North Whitehead that the 
whole creation comes to consciousness 
in us; that in, or through, us it senses 
its divine origin and longs to return 
to harmony with that origin, from 
which it somehow has been estranged. 
As the apostle Paul says: “For the 
creation is waiting with eager longing 
for the appearance of the sons of God, 
in the hope that the creation itself 
shall be delivered from the bondage 
to decay and have the glorious free- 
dom of the children of God.”* It is 
the duty of men to turn into a temple 
of God the planet on which they live. 


5. We believe that the nations even 
more than the mass of individuals 
must sense their divine duty. We be- 
lieve that disaster and ruin will come 
to mations which do not obey the 
divine command; and that providen- 
tial help will come to nations and 
individuals which carry on God's 
work in the world. 

We believe that through its great 
leaders and poets this nation has since 
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its inception sensed as its duty to 
“proclaim liberty to all the lands and 
to all the inhabitants thereof’—words 
which we inscribed on the Liberty 
Bell. Even though the majority of us 
have not under ordinary circumstances 
taken this duty seriously, Providence 
has forced, and will through inevi- 
table developments, force us to do our 
duty even against our will. For over a 
century we carried out our task by 
offering here refuge and opportunity 
for the exploited and oppressed of all 
lands. We then began to feel that our 
ideals were in danger, and we began 
to shut our gates. But even before we 
had done so, Providence, against our 
desires, threw us into the first world 
war, to which we gave as the purpose 
the self-determination of nations and 
the safety of democracy. 


And when before the present war 
we carried our unwillingness to fight 
to the point of actually furnishing 
the raw materials of war to a nation 
whose aggressions we had sternly con- 
demned, Providence forced us into the 
war by actualy allowing that nation 
to attack us.° 


7. Since the task of all humanity is 
to build the Kingdom of God, and 
since America’s special mission seems 
to be to build liberty throughout the 
world, we think that America’s fund- 
amental duty is to make herself 
strong politically and economically in 
the eyes of the other nations and set 
an example for other nations in mak- 
ing her citizens vigorous, healthy and 
well equipped to perform their hu- 
man tasks. 

To this end we believe that the 
nation must learn to organize, hus- 
band and mobilize its natural re- 
sources, physical and human, for 
greatest effectiveness. 

8. We believe that the great power 
developments on our river systems, 
the water works owned and operated 
by our municipalities, our school sys- 
tems, and many other enterprises by 
the people prove that the people can, 
to a great extent, operate their pro- 
ductive facilities themselves success- 
fully and for a public purpose. We 
feel that conservation and rational 
utilization of natural as well as human 
resources will demand a great deal of 


enterprise of this kind. We also feel 
that such things as rural electrifica. 
tion, farm buying and marketing, etc, 
may be best served by cooperative 
enterprise, and that such enterprise 
should be stimulated by government 
aid whenever necessary. At the same 
time we believe that small individual 
economic enterprise is a desirable ele. 
ment in a democratic and self govern. 
ing society and that it should te 
protected against excessive competi- 
tion, provided it meets certain 
standards. We finally believe that 
large-scale private enterprise has in 
many cases added richness and variety 
to American development. For this 
reason we feel that all forms of enter- 
prise may well be represented in 
American life. 


9. We hold, however, that the pur- 
pose of all economic activity be made 
human onward march and service and 
not mere profit making; we believe 
with Jesus® that one cannot serve God 
and Mammon; and with Paul’ that 
lust for gain is equivalent to idolatry. 
We believe it an historical fact that 
mass misery, depressions, social con- 
flicts, and finally wars have been 
caused by the circumstance that west- 
ern nations have of late so largely 
been dominated by the motive of 
profit seeking and ercessive individual 
enrichment. We believe the time has 
definitely come when we must do 
everything in our power to teach the 
young that allegiance to God and to 
great human achievement must come 
first, although we believe also that 
individuals have not only a right but 
a duty to demand that their higher 
desires be not submerged in drudgery, 
want, and insecurity. 


10. We think the church must 
stand boldly and defiantly for’ these 
aims, and believe that much of the 
misery which has of late befallen the 
world could have been avoided if the 
church had resolutely and aggressively 


Footnotes: 

1. Acts 17-28, Ephesians 4-6. 

2. See L. E. Chittenden, Recollections of 
President Lincoln and His Administration, 
Harper & Brothers, p. 448. 

. Cooper Institute speech. 

4. Romans 8-19, 21. 

5. For a parallel see Isaiah, 10-5. 

6. Mathew 6-24. 

7. Ephesians 5-5, Collossians 3-5. 
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demanded a life pleasing to the Lord 
thorughout the world. 

S. R. Beitler 

Robert A. Byler 

Floyd Faust 

Kenneth S. Kline 

Harold Lancaster 

W. Arthur Milne 

C. A. Norman 


Justification in Science For the 
Attitude Expressed 


1. Modern science views all hap- 
penings as taking place in a universal 
“field”, the deepest nature of which 
is a mystery, but the behavior of 
which in connection with physical 
happenings may be described math- 
ematically. 

2. In those parts of the field which 
are occupied by us the universe be- 
comes conscious, since we both try 
to understand our environment and 
modify it according to our needs. 
When we pray, or worship, or build 
a temple, the universe in that spot 
turns in adoration to God. 


3. In the biological field the nine- 
teenth century idea of all-governing 
atomism and chance is being replaced 
by the idea of pattern. In psychology 
the so called “gestalt”, or configura- 
tion, theory prevails; in biology the 
dominating character of genes. If, 
however, we and all else are a part 
of one all-embracing field, is it too 
much to say that there may be a 
tendency to pattern formation in the 
field as a whole? The most certain 
thing we know is that in the parts of 
space we occupy the field integrates 
itself into a whole that feels, senses, 
loves, hates, and longs. Those psy- 
chological phenomena are resultants 
of all the forces in the field. It is not 
illegitimate to assume that the cos- 
mic field as a whole may integrate 
itself in some similar way into a 
whole that feels, senses and longs. 

4. Alfred North Whitehead post- 
ulates that the universe so integrates 
itself into something we call God; 
that God’s primordial longings are the 
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thing that gives the universe its di- 
rection, and that God continusuoly 
reacts with the world so as to absorb 
and harmonize in his being its spon- 
taneous happenings, then act back 
on the world in the direction of ever 
growing harmonization. This is what 
Whitehead calls God’s providence as 
well as God’s love. 


5. In evolution the movement of 
the world from the physical to the 
biological and finally to the conscious 
is a consequence of God's primordial 
longing. The actual form the develop- 
ment takes is dependent on unregi- 
mented and spontaneous physical hap- 
penings as much as on this longing 
of God. The final outcome is a syn- 
thesis of both, resulting in an enrich- 
ment of God’s own being and in an 
absorption of worldly events, includ- 
ing traces of ourselves, as eternal 
elements in that being. 


6. During the nineteenth century 
the highest historical wisdom seemed 
to be to reduce all interpretation to a 
causation by mass movements of a 
quite materialistic character. More 
and more the tremendous influence 
of individuals and their intuitions on 
the course of history is again being 
recognized. Certainly, we who live in 
an age when the course of history has 
to so terrible an extent been de- 
termined by the world-shaking power 
of dictators, can not fail to acknowl- 
edge the power of individuals. 


In this connection, looking back 
over history, we cannot fail to be 
impressed with the tremendous part 
played by religious originators—the 
Hindus, the Jewish prophets, Christ, 
Mohammed, the great reformers, and 
so on. In fact, through the impact 
of these religious geniuses, the course 
of history has taken entirely new di- 
rections. Allowing for the fact that 
we are now in a period of spiritual 
disintegration, such as that which in 
the Roman empire preceded the ap- 
pearance of Christ, we may say that 
the consequence of this impact has on 
the whole been on one side an ever 
increasing grandeur and comprehen- 








siveness of the idea,.of God, and on 
the other a feeling of an ever more 
intimate connection between humanity 
as a whole and God. The idea now 
emerging is evidently that of human- 
ity as an instrument of God in here 
building his kingdom. These develop- 
ments can certainly not be explained 
in nineteenth century Darwinian 
fashion as a chance accumulation of 
accidental developments contributing 
to the physical survival power of the 
race. 

7. Under the above pattern the 
present spiritual disintegration leads 
us to the expectation of a new influx 
of religious intensity from one or 
more individuals; and this leads us 
to point to the appearance of such a 
poem as Russell W. Davenport's MY 
COUNTRY as one wave of the re- 
ligious and spiritual resurgence that 
may be in store for America. All 
American's should take the inspiring 
preachment of that poem as to the 
duty of their nation most seriously. 


GREATER PUBLIC ESTEEM 


Recently at a Congressional hearing 
in Washington a capable civil engi- 
neer holding a responsible position was 
criticized by the Senator serving as 
chairman because of the engineer’s 
failure to speak with sufficient vigor 
to permit all of the small group pres- 
ent to hear. Unfortunately this is no 
isolated example. It is the rule rather 
than the exception when engineers 
appear in public. That fact needs to 
be recognized by those who complain 
so bitterly over public apathy towards 
engineers as a group. Their program 
directed toward public recognition 
must begin within the profession it- 
self. Until engineers learn to look up- 
on their own contributions as of such 
importance as to call for forceful and 
convincing presentation they cannot 
expect the public to hold their pro- 
fession in high esteem. 


—Engineering News-Record. 
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The Board of Directors and Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers met 
in Washington, D. C., the latter on 
July 20th and the former on July 21, 
1945. Despite the weather conditions 
and the difficulties of traveling these 
days because of Governmental re- 
Strictions, etc., these meetings were 
well attended. At the Board of Di- 
rectors meeting, representatives were 
present from Illinois, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Washington 
(State), Wisconsin, West Virginia, 
and Washington, D. C. This is truly 
indicative of the enthusiasm that ex- 
ists in the Member State Societies for 
the work being carried on by the 
National Society. 

The Board of Directors meeting 
was called to order by President Nold 
at 9:30 Saturday morning, July 30. 

The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing upon motion were duly approved. 

The President then presented a 
verbal report, in which he pointed 
out the need of an organization to 
be the National spokesman for the 
engineering profession, and indicated 
that in any such move, the National 
Society must of necessity play a very 
important part. In referring to the 
financial condition of the Society, the 
President advised that there was not 
enough money collected from dues to 
take care of legislation, travel ex- 
penses, issuing bulletins, etc., which 
he felt the Society should do to keep 
its members fully informed. He 
further pointed out that in addition 
to a full-time Secretary, there should 
be someone engaged full time on pro- 
motional work, and he felt that all of 
these. items, when taken collectively, 
should consume about 50% of the 
budget of the Society. The President 
referred to the efforts now being made 
to establish the Editor of The Amer- 
ican Engineer at the Society’s Head- 
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quarters in Washington. This, he ad- 
vised, would probably be accomplished 
by January 1, 1946. Mr. Nold also 
advised that efforts were being made 
now, looking toward the preparation 
of a model licensing law, and stated 
that a committee had already been 
appointed for this purpose. 


Treasurer's Report 


The Treasurer reported that, as of 
the close of business June 30, 1945, 
the Society had in the bank a bal- 
ance of $10,240.58. Attention is 
called, however, to the fact that this 
report covers only the first six months 
of the year and, by the end of the 
year, this bank balance will be en- 
tirely wiped out. A motion was made 
and adopted to receive the Treasur- 
er’s report. 

The firm of F. W. LaFrentz and 
Company, Certified Public Accountants 
of Washington, D. C., presented a re- 
port, dated April 27, 1945, covering 
their audit of the books of the Na- 
tional Society to December 31, 1944. 
This is a six-page report, which goes 
into considerable detail on the finan- 
cial condition of the Society and in- 
dicates that the records of the ac- 
counts of the Society are kept in good 
order. 


Executive Secretary's Report 


A rather voluminous report was 
presented by the Executive Secretary, 
Engineer Edward Larson, in which 
he indicated that the active member- 
ship as of June 30 was 10,230, as 
compared with 8,682 at this same 
time last year. Of the total member- 
ship, 162 are Members-at-Large. He 
further made a detailed report on his 
recent trip to the far western states, 
and for those who may be interested, 
a copy may be procured from Society 
Headquarters if desired. A motion 
was made and adopted to receive and 
file the Secretary’s report. 


Reports of Committees 
Executive Committee 

This Committee presented two te. 
ports; one covering the meeting held 
in New York on May 16, 1945, and 
the second covering the meeting in 
Washington, D. C., held on July 20, 
1945. 

At the meeting of May 16, the 
following action was taken: 

President Nold presented for con- 
sideration the resignation of Freder- 
ick H. Zurmuhlen as Trustee of the 
N.S.P.E. Publication Account and 
Business Manager of The American 
Engineer, effective July 1, 1945, 
After due consideration, this resigna- 
tion was accepted. 


Consideration was given to the 
designation of a Trustee of the Pub- 
lication Account and the motion was 
approved to appoint Lee H. Cleary, 
Treasurer, as Trustee of this account. 


James F. Fairman was designated 
Business Manager of The American 
Engineer for the balance of the year 
1945. 

The Publications Committee pre- 
sented a special report, which was 
necessitated by the absence of Arthur 
V. Sheridan, who, up to that time, 
had served as Editor of The Amer- 
ican Engineer. The recommendations 
of the Publications Committee were 
as follows: 

1. That a temporary Editor be ap- 
pointed. 

2. That the Publisher shall retain 

and pay for the services of a 

professional journalist to act as 

Assistant Editor. 

That the N.S.P.E. waive the pay- 

ment to the Editor designated in 

the present contract with the 

Publisher. 

4. That the N.S.P.E. retain full con- 
trol of The American Engineer. 

5. That the format of the magazine 
be changed, subject to approval 
of the Publications Committee. 


eo 
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That N.S.P.E. assumes no addi- 
tional financial obligations beyond 
the existing contract. 

7. That NS.P.E. is not in a position 
to make commitments on the 
conditions advanced by the Pub- 
lisher to establish a permanent 
Editor in Washington, D. C. 


8. That the period of temporary 
status because of Arthur Sheri- 
dan’s absence be considered to end 
on December 31, 1945. 


9. That the foregoing be put into 
effect immediately and that the 
Legal Counsel be requested to 
draft a supplement to the con- 
tract with the Publisher, and that 
the Publications Committee be 
authorized to carry out these rec- 
ommendations. 


The recommendations of the Pub- 
lications Committee were unanimously 


approved. 


A motion was then made and car- 
ried to accept the Publications Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that Edward 
Larson, Executive Secretary of the So- 
ciety, be appointed temporarily as 
Acting Editor of the magazine. 


Upon motion duly seconded and 
carried, Samuel I. Sacks was retained 
as Legal Counsel for the Society for 
the year 1945. 


A letter from the Massachusetts So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers was 
then considered. This letter requested 
that all funds and all accounts be- 
longing to the Massachusetts Society 
of Professional Engineers, and now in 
the possession of the National Society, 
be turned over to the duly elected 
Treasurer of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety. A motion to turn over the funds, 
which have been held in trust for 
that Society, was carried. 


At this point, the entire report of 
the Executive Committee, with respect 
to its meeting of May 16th, was rati- 


fied. 


The report of the July 20th meet- 
ing was then presented. The principal 
items of interest in this report were 
as follows: 


Consideration was given to com- 
munication from the Minnesota As- 
sociation of Professional Engineers, 
having to do with the elimination of 
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bottlenecks for the construction in- 
dustry in the post-war period and the 
following motion was adopted: 
WHEREAS, the National Society of 
Professional Engineers is deeply in- 
terested in assuring a speedy and or- 
derly conversion of the construction 
industry from a war-time to a peace- 
time basis, and 

WHEREAS, such a program will be 
best accomplished if it includes a well 
balanced and pre-planned post-war 
building program, including both 
private works and public works, and 
WHEREAS, engineering  investiga- 
tion and observation presently indi- 
cate that the early post-war construc- 
tion program will be _ seriously 
handicapped and impeded by materials 
bottlenecks and shortages of critical 
materials, and immediate steps should 
be taken to avoid such shortages 
NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED that the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, through its 
National President, bring this impor- 
tant subject to the attention of the 
President of the United States and to 
such other Government and private 
agencies as his judgment dictates, 
urging steps to effectively eliminate 
construction materials shortages in 
post-war construction and offering the 
assistance of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers in such efforts. 


A communication from the Indiana 
Society, which had to do with abate- 
ment of stream polution, was consid- 
ered. It was moved by Mr. Lawrie and 
seconded by Mr. Post that the Exe- 
cutive Committee recommend to the 
Board of Directors that this question 
be tabled, inasmuch as it does not fall 
within the scope of objectives of the 
National Society. This motion was 
adopted. 

The question of adopting the 
Metric System measurements, as pre- 
sented in communication from John 
E. Shults of Elmhurst, New York, 
was considered, and upon motion duly 
approved, the Executive Committee 
recommended to the Board of Direc- 
tors that the question of adoption of 
a Metric System for the Nation does 
not fall within the scope of the ob- 
jectives of the National Society and 
that this matter be tabled for the 
present. 









The question of , harmonizing the 
constitution of the Arkansas Society 
of Professional Engineers with the 
constitution of the National Society 
was discussed and the Committee 
adopted a motion to the effect that 
the President of the Society be di- 
rected to attempt to arrange a meet- 
ing of representatives of the Arkansas 
Society with a representative of the 
National Board of Directors or a 
National officer for the purpose of 
working out the problem pertaining 
to the amendment of the Arkansas 
Society’s constitution to make it con- 
form to the requirements of the Na- 
tional Society’s constitution. 


C. E. Pettus, Chairman, Violations 
Committee of the Ohio Society of 
Professional Engineers, referred to the 
National Society the question of the 
legality of a society known as the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. The Committee adopted a 
motion, suggesting that the President 
be directed to get complete informa- 
tion on this Society and take proper 
action on a friendly basis for having 
the name of that Society changed. 


The matter of affiliation of the 
Michigan Engineering Society with 
the National Society was discussed 
and the Committee approved a mo- 
tion to the effect that this matter, 
together with a list of the Members- 
at-Large in that state, be turned -over 
to L. E. Peterson, Chairman of the 
Membership Committee of the Na- 
tional Society. 


The question of standardization of 
methods and practices, with respect 
to the transmission of dues to the 
National Society, was discussed and a 
motion prevailed to refer this mat- 
ter to the State Directors for clari- 
fication and adjustment. 


Attention was called to the fact 
that the National office has a limited 
supply of back copies of The Amer- 
ican Engineer and: that these will be 
supplied to Member State Societies 
without charge, and to individuals at 
10c per copy. 


A discussion of the Society’s budget 
then ensued and a motion was made 
and carried to request the Budget 
Committee to consider a breakdown of 
the budget and report back to the 
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Executive Committee with their re- 
commendations. 

The Executive Committee recom- 
mended to the Board of Directors 
that an invitation from the Cleveland 
Chapter of the Ohio Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, to hold the 1945 
Annual Meeting in Cleveland, be ac- 
cepted in conformity with the O.D.T. 
regulations, and that a tentative date 
be set as December 7 and 8, 1945. 


The matter of dues of the National 
Society was then given consideration. 
The Executive Committee recommend- 
ed to the National Board of Directors 
that they immediately increase the 
National Society’s dues, to become ef- 
fective January 1, 1946, so as to give 
sufficient funds to the National office. 

a. For the purpose of more ade- 
quately providing an appropriate Na- 
tional Society secretarial staff. 


b. For the purpose of providing 
the necessary editorial service for the 
American Engineer. 

c. For the purpose of initiating an 
acceptable legislative service. 

d. For the purpose of providing a 
desirable contact service with Gov- 
ernmental agencies and with the so- 
called Founder Technical Sucieties. 

e. For the purpose of assuring a 
more comprehensive service to the 
State Member Societies by N.S.P.E. 


The Executive Committee, by mo- 
tion unanimously approved, recom- 
mended that in view of the illness 
of Executive Secretary Larson, he be 
granted a leave of absence with pay 
until October 1, 1945. 


At the conclusion of the presenta- 
tion of the foregoing report, all of the 
recommendations of the Executive 
Committee were approved, except 
with respect to the item referring to 
the dues of the Society. In their ap- 
proval of this item, the Board of 
Directors adopted the policy recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee, 
but without any reference whatever 
to any time for a change in the 
amount of dues. 


Other Committees 
Publications Committee 


The Publications Committee, in a 
verbal report, advised of the actions 
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that it had taken, up to the present 
time, in connection with the carrying 
on of the publishing and editing of 
The American Engineer, and in ac- 
cordance with a request of the Ex- 
ecutive Commitee, it presented a form 
of new contract with the Publisher for 
the continuance of the publication of 
The American Engineer for a period 
of 5 years and an option clause for 
a renewal for an additional 5-year 
period. 

Under this new contract, an Editor 

is to be provided by the Publisher to 
work from the headquarters of the 
National Society in Washington, D. C. 
The Editor is to be paid by the 
Publisher and the office space is to 
be provided by the Society. It is felt 
that many advantages will accrue to 
the Society from this new contract, 
and after the discussion of its fea- 
tures in detail, a motion finally pre- 
vailed to accept the form of contract, 
with slight modifications which were 
recommended by various members of 
the Board, subject to teing put into 
final legal form by counsel for the 
Society and giving the President au- 
thority to execute the contract. 
At this point, a discussion as to 
the necessity of continuing the office 
of Business Manager of The Ameri- 
can Engineer was entered into, and 
upon the recommendation of James 
F. Fairman, Business Manager of the 
magazine, that because all of the 
financial records in connection with 
the publishing of The American En- 
gineer were to be in the hands of the 
Treasurer of the Society, leaving only 
minor or perfunctory duties to be per- 
formed by the Business Manager, En- 
gineer Fairman presented his resigna- 
tion, which was accepted. 

Because of the requirements of the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the So- 
ciety, Treasurer Cleary was then elect- 
ed Business Manager of the magazine, 
pending the time when the Constitu- 
tion Committee can draft, and the 
Society approve, of an amendment to 
the By-Laws, which will eliminate the 
office of Business Manager. 


Committee on Fact Finding on 
Collective Bargaining 
This Committee presented a writ- 
ten report and the following are 
excerpts therefrom: 


No factual data of any value has 
been received as yet with the excep. 
tion of information on the Quebec 
Federation of Professional Employes, 
This realistic approach to the problem 
of collective bargaining in Canada 
was treated editorially in the Novem. 
ber 16, 1944 issue of Engineering 
News Record and again in an article 
in the same magazine in the February 
22, 1945 issue. It is not intended to 
review this procedure exhaustively but 
it is believed a few high lights may 
be of interest. 

In March 1944, the Canadian War- 
time Labor Relations Board an. 
nounced, Orders-in-Council 1003 on 
collective bargaining which affected a 
large number of engineers and other 
professional employes in applied sci- 
ence and research. This precipitated 
a series of meetings attended by rep- 
resentatives of various technical socie- 
ties. There was considerable difference 
of opinion but most of the represent- 
atives favored an attempt to gain ex- 
clusion from the “Order” if possible. 

It is interesting to note that when 
the question was submitted to the 
members of the various societies, the 
vote disclosed a strong sentiment in 
favor of collective bargaining to be 
conducted “for professionals by pro- 
fessionals.” As a result of this, a com- 
mittee was formed to draft an act 
which would grant professional em- 
ployes separate legislation for collect- 
ive bargaining, such act to be pre- 
sented to the Minister of Labor for 
adoption by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Strong opposition to a separate 
act of this nature was vigorously 
pressed both by labor and manage- 
ment. 


When this opposition made it clear 
that the chances of enacting a separate 
act were meagre, the National War 
Labor Relations Board recommended 
to the Minister of Labor that “Order 
1003” should apply to professional 
employes for six months at least to 
give an opportunity for such employes 
to select their own bargaining repre- 
sentatives. 


It was realized that all professional 
societies or associations, whether vol- 
untary or compulsory, included in 
their ranks both employes and em- 
ployers, and that accordingly they 
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were unfit to act as employes’ organi- 
zations. It was decided that a suitable 
employes’ organization would have to 
be set up as a separate, new body, un- 
affiliated with any existing professional 
association or society. The result of 
all this was the formation of the 
Quebec Federation of Professional 
Employes and the Ontario Federation 
of Employe-Professional Engineers 
and Assistants. The Ontario Federa- 
tion covers professional engineers 
only but the Quebec Federation at- 
tempts to cover all professional em- 
ployes in applied science and research, 
including amongst others surveyors 
and architects. A ten dollar annual 
fee is required to start with until 
experience demonstrates what reve- 
nue organization and operation costs 
may require. 

A campaign is now underway to 
enroll members and some of the ob- 
servations and arguments are of in- 
terest, for example to quote as fol- 
lows: 


“The vast majority of workers in 
applied science and research are in 
the employe class. There is no doubt 
that many of these professional en- 
gineers need help. There is no doubt 
that they do not wish to turn to or- 
ganized labor for assistance, nor do 
they wish, as a minority, to be dom- 
inated by a majority in any group. 
There is no doubt that these profes- 
sional employees needing help wish to 
join with others for group action. 
There is no doubt that the voluntary 
technical societies and the professional 
associations, though successful at times 
in promoting the social and economic 
interests of their membership, cannot 
accept the full obligation to assist their 
members in their economic relations 
with their employers. 


“It is hoped that the great majority 
of professional employes will support 
the Federation even though some of 
them are not immediately affected. 

“It is difficult to conceive that the 
Federation could maintain its exist- 
ence financially if considered as just 
a stand-by agency which anyone 
would join if and when opportunity 
arose for direct benefits to be gained 
on short notice. 


“Although its inception was fos- 
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tered by the Corporation of Profes- 
sional Engineers of Quebec and by 
other professional societies, the Fed- 
eration is an autonomous, self-sup- 
porting entity and its membership 
will be formed exclusively of em- 
ployes.” 

Recently there has been jointly in- 
troduced by Senators Hatch, Burton 
and Ball in the United States Senate 
a labor relations bill designed to cor- 
rect and curb the ills of the Wagner 
Act. Vigorous opposition was im- 
mediately voiced by the labor leaders 
of the trade and craft unions. The 
Cleveland Press of June 27, 1945 
carried articles by John W. Love and 
Westbrook Pegler, which are of in- 
terest in this connection. It may well 
mark the high water point and the 
beginning reaction against the “open 
season” which organized labor has 
enjoyed during the “New Deal” era. 
We should follow the progress of this 
legislation with interest. 


New Business 


Applications were received from 
thirty-two (3) engineers for Mem- 
bership-at-Large. After due considera- 
tion, the names of these engineers 
were added to the roster of the So- 
ciety. 

The 1945 budget of the National 
Society was considered, and upon mo- 
tion made by the Budget Committee 
and adopted by the Board, the budget 
was increased from $36,850.00 to 
$38,850.00, this increase being for 
The American Engineer, the allow- 
ance for which was increased from 
$10,000.00 to $12,000.00. This was 
necessary in order to provide payment 
for the number of copies of The 
American Engineer required for the 
entire membership of the Society, plus 
the extra copies which the Society may 
require. 

The Resolutions Committee pre- 
sented eight (8) resolutions, as fol- 
lows: 


Minnesota State Society 
Resolution No. 1 
WHEREAS, the State Societies and 
N.S.P.E. are earnestly working for a 
unified engineering profession; 
WHEREAS, registration of all 
qualified professional engineers is a 


prerequisite to membership in NS. 
PE; ; 

AND WHEREAS, membership in 
our state and national professional 
engineering societies of all, but not 
less than a majority of all, registered 
engineers is a must to properly gain 
our objectives: 

NOW THEREFORE, be it re- 
solved that the N.S.P.E. Membership 
Committee spearhead an aggressive 
membership campaign, wherein every 
member of NS.P.E. get at least one 
new member in the year 1945; 

Be it further resolved, that we as 
a professional engineering organiza- 
tion do not even ease up in mem- 
bership activity until our roster is 
100,000 strong. 

Board Action: 

Moved by Mr. Post, seconded by 
Mr. Van Praag that the resolution be 
referred to the Membership Commit- 
tee for their consideration. Carried. 


Minnesota State Society 
Resolution No. 2 


WHEREAS, the State Societies and 
N.S.P.E. are earnestly working for a 
unified engineering profession; 


WHEREAS, we are convinced that 
this unity must be founded on a legal 
basis by registration under a state 
law; 

WHEREAS, there are areas in the 
US.A. where no such registration 
laws for professional engineering ex- 
ist; 

AND WHEREAS, existing regis- 
tration laws should have a similar 
standard of requirements to facilitate 
registration by endorsement; 

THEREFORE, be it resolved that 
the N.S.P.E. panel of the Joint Com- 
mittee with N.CS.B.E. take affirma- 
tive action to assist in getting a total 
coverage of all areas of the USA. 
with registration laws for the practice 
of professional engineering; 

AND, be it further resolved, that 
the N.S.P.E. panel of the Joint Com- 
mittee with N.CS.B.EE. currently re- 
view registration law developments 
thruout the U. S. A. crystallize a 
model law which will be available for 
reference at any time in or thru the 
office of this Society, recognizing that 
a perfect, all-inclusive law will only 
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be settled upon after a maturing pe- 
riod of experiences, but we must 
have available a suggested registra- 
tion law that will always represent 
the latest findings and conclusions 
within our profession. 

Board Action: 

Moved by Mr. Post, seconded by 
Mr. Sinclair that the resolution be 
referred to the N.S.P.E. members of 
the Joint Committee for use as they 
see fit. Carried. 


Minnesota State Society 
Resolution No. 3 


WHEREAS, the State Societies and 
NS.P.E. are earnestly working for a 
unified engineering profession; 

WHEREAS, our increase in mem- 
bership and the maintenance of the 
interest and support of our present 
members is based to a large degree 
upon an informed membership and in 
turn upon a “doing and getting bene- 
ficial results” engineering society; 

AND WHEREAS, we must pursue 
a dignified but constant publicity pro- 
gram to properly bring to the public 
the activities, accomplishments and 
responsibilities to society of our pro- 
fession: 


BE it resolved, that ou national 
officers and the Board of Directors 
further cement the relationships ke- 
tween our national and state groups 
by more frequent appearances of Na- 
tional office representatives in the 
state’s activities, more frequent state- 
ments published or otherwise of the 
progress of our professional engineer- 
ing Organization, an accurate trans- 
mittal to our membership in the 
current issue of the “American Engi- 
meer” of the transcript of significant 
actions of Board of Directors or other 
Executive meetings; 


AND be it further resolved, that 
state groups take the opportunity of 
publicizing the visit of any N.S.P.E. 
officer and particularly cover any state- 
ments he may have which are of 
interest to the newspapers and the 
general public. 

Board Action: 

Moved by Mr. Post, seconded by 

Mr: Larkey that the resolution be 


adopted as a guide to the officers and 
directors. Carried. 
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Minnesota State Society 
Resolution No. 4 


WHEREAS, the State Societies and 
the N.S.P.E. are earnestly working for 
a unified engineering profession; 


WHEREAS, this objective is de- 
pendent upon our first understanding 
ourselves and our profession; 


WHEREAS, the understanding of 
our profession carries with it the re- 
sponsibility that Congress and the 
public get this same understanding; 


AND WHEREAS, a committee on 
Inter-Professions Relations is an- 
nounced by N‘S.P.E.; 


NOW, therefore, be it resolved: 
that the Committee on Inter-Profes- 
sions Relations be known as an Inter- 
Professional Relations Committee and 
made one of the Standing Committees 
of N.S.P.E. that is charged, in addi- 
tion to its presently stated responsibil- 
ity of relationships with other learned 
professions, with the working out of 
understandings with other engineering 
societies such as the Founder Socie- 
ties or others; 


AND be it further resolved, that 
the Inter-Professional Relations Com- 
mittee immediately investigate the 
possibility and practical way by which 
all engineering societies might par- 
ticipate in financing a single set-up 
to follow Federal legislation, circu- 
larizing the respective memberships 
regarding current topics or events of 
interest and calling for action from 
respective groups as needed. Various 
engineering groups are now attempt- 
ing separately to follow the activities 
of Congress but each admittedly fack- 
ing in adequate funds to do a proper 
job. We feel that a pooling of our re- 
sources in this instance will not only 
make possible a more effective han- 
dling of our interests but will also 
te another step toward showing what 
can result when we pool our resources 
and act as a single, unified group. 


Board Action: 

Moved by Mr. Post, seconded by 
Mr. Lame that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee 
for study and recommendations at 
the next or December Board meeting. 


Carried. 


Minnesota State Society 
Resolution No. 5 


WHEREAS, our State Societies and 
N.S.P.E. are earnestly working for a 
unified engineering profession; 

WHEREAS, employment practices 
of profesisonal engineers affect the 
welfare of a large majority of our 
membership; 

AND WHEREAS, the professional 
engineers status under present national 
and state labor and civil service laws 
directly controls these employment 
practices of our employed members; 

NOW, therefore, be it resolved that 
N.S.P.E. set up an Employment Prac- 
tices Committee that will become ac- 
quainted with all the national and 
state labor and civil service laws, with 
first emphasis on the national laws, 
engage legal counsel with approval 
as needed, but with the result that 
this Committee will actively represent 
the best interests of our employed 
membership before Congress, federal 
agencies and the like and offer counsel 
as needed to member state society 
Employment Practices Committees. 
Board Action: 

Moved by Mr. Fairman, seconded 
by Mr. Baker, that the resolution be 
referred to the Executive Committee 
for consideration and due recommend- 
ation. Carried. 


Minnesota State Society 
Resolution No. 6 

WHEREAS, our State Societies and 
N.S.P.E. are earnestly working for a 
unified engineering profession; 

WHEREAS, our profession has its 
tangible beginning interest in the un- 
dergraduate who is headed for pro- 
fessional engineering status; 

WHEREAS, certain states now op- 
erative with an “engineer-in-training” 
provision in the state registration law 
are having significant eperiences and 
finding an overwhelming interest on 
the part of the graduating engineer; 

AND whereas, the “engineer-in- 
training” legal status appears to ke 
the missing link between the under- 
graduate and the registered profes- 
sional engineer; 

NOW, therefore, be it resolved, 
that N.S.P.E. re-emphasize the im- 
portance of an “engineer-in-training” 
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provision in state registration laws in 
the respective states; 

AND, be it further resolved, that 
NS.P.E. point out to state societies 
the splendid opportunity that this 
program presents to the professional 
engineering society to come before 
undergraduates to explain professional 
engineering, registration, ethics and 
what the professional engineering or 
ganization is all about and doing. 
Board Action: 

Moved by Mr. Post, seconded by 
Mr. Baker that the resolution be 
adopted and copies be sent to each 
State Society for its consideration. 

The resolution having been adopted 
in principle, the President requested 
Mrs. Coad to send copies of it to 
Mr. Fairman’s committee and to the 
Committee on Engineers-in-Training. 


Minnesota State Society 
Resolution No. 7 


WHEREAS, our State Societies and 
NS.P.E. are earnestly working for a 
unified engineering profession; 

WHEREAS, a uniform, practical 
Code of Ethics is indispensable for 
the proper conduct of a profession; 


WHEREAS, a Minimum Fee and 
Salary Schedule is closely associated 
with a Code of Ethics; 

NOW, therefore, be it resolved, 
that the N.S.P.E. Practice and Ethics 
Committee be directed to encourage 
and assist State Societies as needed 
in the adoption of a state Code of 
Ethics for the practice of professional 
engineering; 

BE it resolved that an NS.P-E. 

Code of Ethics be drafted for adop- 
tion only after at least representative 
sections of the country have formu- 
lated a Code of Ethics; 
BE it further resolved that the Prac- 
tice and Ethics Committee be direct- 
ed to encourage and assist State So- 
cieties as needed in the adoption of a 
State Minimum Fee and Salary Sched- 
ule; 

AND, be it further resolved, that 
NS.P.E. adopt a Minimum Fee and 
Salary Schedule only after a majority 
of states have acted and that the 
NS.P.E. Minimum Fee and Salary 
Schedule consider only a regional 
breakdown for its schedule rather 
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than a country wide schedule. 
Board Action: 


The Resolutions Committee recom- 
mended that no action ke taken, since 
the implications of this resolution are 
now being actively promoted by 
N.S.P.E. Therefore there was no mo- 
tion. 


Resolution of the District of 
Columbia Society 
WHEREAS, the members of the 
District of Columbia Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers assembled in regu- 
lar session on April 23, 1945, at 
Washington, D. C., has given con- 
sideration to the terms of the Con- 
gressional Acts which establish twen- 
ty-five dollars per day as maximum 
compensation for the services of con- 
sulting engineers in connection with 
the design and construction of Fed- 
erally sponsored projects, and 


WHEREAS, such compensation is 
recognized as being wholly inadequate 
for the character of the services re- 
quired, and 

WHEREAS, the best interest of 
the country cannot be served by such 
requirement for the reason that prop- 
erly qualified professional engineers 
of high ability and established repu- 
tation cannot be expected to offer 
their services on such a basis, 


NOW, THEREFORE, The District 
of Columbia Society of Professional 
Engineers protests the currently es- 
tablished fee and recommends that 
legislation be immediately proposed 
to provide a maximum fee of one 
hundred dollars per day as a basis of 
compensation for the services of con- 
sulting engineers; and hereby urgently 
requests that the Board of Directors 
of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers endorse this Resolution and 
authorize and empower its President 
to promptly take immediate steps to 
have an adequate Bill framed and in- 
troduced into the United States Con- 
gress, and to put forth every effort of 
the National Society with the further 
assistance of the Member State So- 
cieties to secure passage of said rec- 
ommended legislation. 


Board Action: 


The Resolutions Committee recom- 
mended the adoption of the resolu- 





tion and suggested that the President 
refer it to the Legislative Committee 
for preparing such legislation as is 
necessary. Moved by Mr. Post, second- 
ed by Mr. Owens. Carried. 


At this point, the matter of fixing 
the dues of the National Society was 
brought up again, because the By-Laws 
of the Society have only fixed the 
dues to December 31, 1945 and 
some action for fixing the dues for 
the future had to be taken. Accord- 
ingly, a motion was made by R. B. 
Allen of Maryland, seconded by James 
F. Fairman of New York, that the 
National dues be continued at $4.00 
per year for the year 1946 and that 
thereafter they be raised to $10.00 
per year. 

Engr. Van Praag of Illinois moved, 
seconded by Mr. Post of New York, 
an amendment to the original motion 
to the effect that the dues be increased 
to $10.00 per year on January 1, 
1946. 

Engr. Kennedy of Ohio, seconded 
by Engr. Quinn of Indiana, then of- 
fered an amendment to the amend- 
ment to the effect that dues be in- 
creased to $6.00 per year. 


In voting on the amendments on 
the original proposition, the results 
were as follows: 


The amendment to the amendment, 
fixing the dues at $6.00 per year, was 
defeated by voice vote. The ameénd- 
ment to the original motion, fixing 
the dues at $10.00 per year begin- 
ning January 1, 1946, was defeated 
by a vote of 21 to 6. The original 
motion was carried by a vote of 18 
to 9. 

The dues increase was predicated 
on the Budget Committee’s proposed 
furture budget of $80,000.00 to cover 
the Society’s plans for an expanded 
program. That Committee is to pre- 
pare a breakdown of the proposed 
budget by items, for use of the Di- 
rectors in presenting the case to their 
respective State Societies. 

A motion was then passed to in- 
struct the Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws to prepare the necessary 
change to the By-Laws to cover the 
increase in dues for ratification at the 
December meeting. 


(continued on page 25) 























MEMBER STATE SOCIETIES NSPE — Officers and Directors 


President 


DAN D. RICKETTS 
219 Terminal Warehouse 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


CONNECTICUT... LEWIS C. SMITH 
North Haven, Conn. 


Member 
Seen AS 


RUSSELL D. RODGERS 
3115 Van Buren Street 
Wilmington, 


FREDERICK W. HILL 
6440 Barnaby St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


.STEPHEN C. HALE 
170 Boulevard, S. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


icc nsccrrernenen Je. SECLBAN 
421-First St. 
Dixon, Ill. 


M. W. CAMERON 
3632 Guilford Ave. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


..D. F. JOSLIN 
S.B.A. Hill R.R. No. 8 
Topeka, Kansas 


tm OSEPH C. HERMANN 
642 Nelson Place 
Newport, Kentucky 


Mant LAND. CHARLES A. MOHR 
1716 Windemere Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS......... WILLIAM F. RYAN 
tone & Webster Co. 


DELAW ARR 





IR se esssonniniserciit 


INDIANA 





KENTUCKY.......... 


49 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


MINNESOTA.................. .N. T. RYKKEN 
5349 Beard Ave. So. 
Minneapolis 10, Minn. 


ee WILLIAMS 
“P.O. Box 264 
Joplin, pao 


naw JERSEY. STEPHEN G. SZABO 
General Motors Corp. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


JOS. A. BRADY 
39 Osborne St. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


JOHN F. HALE 
500 Municipal Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


..CLARENCE A. STOLDT 
410 Commerce Exchange Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


. SAMUEL BAKER 
1616 Jefferson Avenue, 
Scranton 9, Pa. 


..C. CALOR MOTA 
University of Puerto Rico 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico 


FRANCIS W. CULLINAN 
90 Pinehurst Avenue 
Providence, Rhode Island 


MISSOURIL_____. 


ew 20 


OHIO 





OKLAHOMA... 


PENNSYLVANIA........... 


PUERTO RICO..... 


RHODE ISLAND.............. 





TEXAS oe GIN B. ROBERTSON 
Box 745 
Dallns, Texas 
VieGLeA...._.....__.....C. GRADY CATES 
417 Arlington Rd. 
Roanoke, Va. 
WASHINGTON ................... WALTER L. RICHARDSON 


1430 — 11th Avenue W 
Seattle, Washington 


CHARLES E. SNYDER 
721 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


WILLIAM J. URBAN 
3001 West Canal St. 
Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


WEST VIRGINIA........... 


WISCONSIN... 


Secretary 


R. M. NEWSOM 
Arkansas Highway Dept. 
Little Rock. Arkansas 


ROBERT A. CASTRO 
183 Brewery Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


eh C. STIMMEL 


R.D 
AB cold Del. 


MAJ. ELMER C. KAUTT 
1033 Patrick Henry Dr. 
Arlington, Va. 


RAY L. SWEIGERT 
Georgia School of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 


H. E. BABBITT 
204 Engineering Hall 
Urbana, 


J. L. QUINN, JR., Ex-Sec. 
1098 W. Michigan St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


HAROLD H. MUNGER 
Kansas State College 
Box E Manhattan, Kansas 


Cc. S. CROUSE 
Univ. of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 


ROBERT ANDREW NORRIS 
Springfield, State Hospital 
Sykesville, Md. 


ALVIN S. MANCIB 
P.O. Box 53 
West Somerville, Mass. 


RICHARD R. PRICE, Ex. 
1010 Guardian Building 
Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 


Sec. 


National Director 


FRED J. HERRING 
Arkansas Highway Department 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


JOHN W. SHALLEN BERGER 
886 Main St 
Bridgeport, 


HARRY S. STANTON 
2011 Monrve Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


HERMAN F. LAME 
Westchester Apts. 
Washington, D. C. 


ROY S. KING 
Georgia School of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ALEX VAN PRAAG 
447 Standard Office Bldg. 
Decatur, Ill. 


F. A. HENNING 
5661 Guilford Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cc. H. SCHOLER 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Cc. S. CROUSE 
Univ. of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 


RUSSELL B. ALLEN 
4610 Hartwick Rd. 
College Park, Md. 


RAYMOND C. NEWTON 
Babson Park 57, 
Massachusetts 


Ss. L. STOLTE 
1437 Marshall Avenue 
Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 


Conn. 


H. J. BRUEGGING Cc. P. OWENS 

P. O. Box 365 State Highway Dept. 

Jefferson City, Mo. Jefferson City, Mo. 
FREDERICK D. BRAUN HUGH C. CLARKE C. GEORGE KRUEGER 
16 North, Hillside Ave. 97 Bentley Ave. 85 Van Reypen St. 
Ventnor City, N. J. Jersey City, N. J. Jersey City, N 

ERNEST F. FOX JAMES F. FAIRMAN LELAND R. POST 


1941 Grand Cent. 
New York, N. Y 


LLOYD A. CHACEY, Ex. Sec. 
63 South High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


M. B. CUNNINGHAM 
410 Commerce, Exchange Bldg. 
Okla. City, Okla 


Term. 


RUSSELL S. CONRAD i, 3. [NE 
1430 N. Euclid Ave. 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


29 S. 3rd St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


ANGEL SILVA, Ex. 
Dept. of the Interior 
Santurce, Puerto Rico 


VINCENT DiMASE 
201 Dean Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Sec. 


4 Irving Place G N. Y. Tel. 
New York 3, 


Co. 
mu es Binghamton, N. Y. 
J. S. KENNEDY 

2945 Lee Road 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


CHARLES S. LARKEY 


Box 521 
Tulsa 2, Oklahoma 
PAINE SAMUEL BAKER 


1616 Jefferson Ave. 
Scranton 9, Pa. 


SALVADOR QUINONES 
20 East Leland Street 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


GEORGE J. GEISSER 
151 Regent Avenue 
Providence, Rhode Island 


R. S. GUINN ‘VR tg W. M. ANDREWS 
504 Ewell Nalle Bldg. Box 3190 904 Union Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Austin, Texas Beaumont, Texas Houston, Texas 


C. G. MASSIE 
4030 Fort Drive 
Lynchburg, Va. 


MERLIN E. CUSTER 
1331 3rd Ave. Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 


ROSS B. JOHNSTON, 
Kanawha Hotel 
Charleston, W. Va. 


O. J. MUEGGE 
656 Crandall St. 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 


Ex. Sec. 


Kindly report any errors or omissions to the Editor. 


J. FRANCIS SETTE 
4701 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


JOSEPH E. WICKSTROM 
761 Empire Building 
Seattle, Wash. 


T. J. JACKSON 
1203 Augusta St. 
Bluefield, West Virginia 


L. E. PETERSON 
312 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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ILLINOIS GOVERNOR 
SIGNS NEW STATE 
REGISTRATION LAW 


The new registration law for en- 
gineers passed both houses of the 
Legislature and was signed by Gov- 
ernor Dwight Green on July 20th. 
Included under the new law are civil, 
sanitary, mining, electrical, mechani- 
cal and chemical engineers; excluded 
are maintenance, marine, portable and 
locomotive engineers. The new law 
takes the place of previous licensing 
laws which were declared unconstitu- 
tional last year by the Supreme Court, 
because of the nature of the defini- 
tions of an engineer and certain duties 
and powers assigned to the Examining 
Committee by the Act. The new law 
defines the practice of professional en- 
gineering as follows: 

“A person practices professional en- 
gineering within the meaning of this 
act who plans or designs the physical 
parts of the following: railroads, rail- 
ways, highways, subways, tunnels, ca- 
nals, harbors, river improvements, 
docks and dry docks, levees and irri- 
gation works; airports and landing 
fields; water works, sewers and sew- 
age disposal works; plants for the 
generation of power, engines or mo- 
tors for utilization of power; boilers, 
refrigeration and air conditioning 
plants; heating plants, plants for the 
transmission or distribution of power; 
electrical plants which produce, trans- 
mit or distribute or utilize electrical 
energy; works for the extraction of 
minerals from the earth; plants for 
the refining, alloying or treating of 
metal; chemical works and industrial 
plants involving use of chemicals and 
chemical processes”. 

The Act provides that all engineers 
now practicing in Illinois can obtain 
licenses within one year, but must 
submit evidence of their “good moral 
character and temperate habits”. 
Thereafter, engineers applying for li- 
censes must prove that they have at 
least eight years of experience, plus 
knowledge equivalent to that gained 
through graduation from an engi- 
neering college, or at least four years 
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experience plus a diploma. 

The Act further provides that en- 
gineers now licensed under the Illinois 
Structural Engineering Act or the Illi- 
nois Architectural Act are not re- 
quired to obtain another license un- 
der the new Act. Engineers acquiring 
licenses under the new Act however, 
are not permitted to practice archi- 
tecture or structural engineering un- 
less registered under the Acts covering 
these practices. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, Inc., has recently 
issued a four-page printed folder, giv- 
ing the list of officers and standing 
committees of the Society. On the 
last page, the Code of Ethics and 
Practice is printed in full. 

Other State Societies or Chapters 
wishing to adopt a similar policy 
should contact Engineer Robert A. 
Castro, 183 Brewery Street, New 
Haven, Conn., Secretary of the Con- 
necticut State Society, who will 
doubtles be glad to supply a copy. 


The new registration law for engi- 
neers passed both houses of the legis- 
lature and is now awaiting the signa- 
ture of the Governor. It is expected 
that he will soon sign this law regu- 
lating the practice of Professional 
Engineering. 

Two other license bills had been 
introduced in the legislature, one for 
the registration of chemists and one 
for the registration of bacteriologists. 
Both of these bills were killed in the 
legislative committees. 


GEORGIA 


The Georgia Society of Professional 
Engineers has joined the ranks of the 
many other State Societies issuing reg- 
ular publications The GSPE Broad- 
caster made its bow with the June 
issue. It is a chatty publication and 
at the same time contains several ar- 
ticles and ideas of serious import. 

The July issue quotes the article by 





Mr. James F. Fairman which appeared 
in Electrical Engineering for June un- 
der the title “Organization of the 
Engineering Profession”. 


The August issue devotes two pages 
to discussion on the “Civic Responsi- 
bilities of Engineers” which we hope 
to reprint in our September issue. 


ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Society of Engineers 
has prepared a brochure on the aims 
and activity of the Society. Its his- 
tory, democratic organization and its 
contact with the National Society of 
Professional Engineers are ‘explained. 
The brochure was sent to all prospect- 
ive members. So far over two hun- 
dred applications for membership 
were obtained as a result of this pub- 
lication. 


A new chapter was chartered June 
15, when the Madison County Chap- 
ter with headquarters at Alton, Illi- 
nois was initiated. 


MINNESOTA 


In the June issue of the Minnesota 
Engineer is an interesting article en- 
titled “Opportunities for Engineers in 
the Post-war Period” the author be- 
ing Harry Rubey, Acting Dean of 
Engineering at the University of Mis- 
souri. He predicts that there will be 
a shortage of more than 25,000 grad- 
uate American engineers at the end 
of the war. 


Another interesting item in the 
same publication is a short article 
dealing with the compensation of the 
various professions and businesses. 
Cornell University made a study of a 
group ten years after graduation, to 
ascertain the average income by oc- 
cupations and professions. The re- 
sults are startling, to say the least. 
Bankers and brokers head the list of 
fifteen businesses and professions, with 
an average of $11,040. Teachers were 
15th on the list, with $3,137 annual 
income, and engineers were next to 
last with an average of $3,724.00. 
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ILLINOIS GOVERNOR 
SIGNS NEW STATE 
REGISTRATION LAW 


The new registration law for en- 
gineers passed both houses of the 
Legislature and was signed by Gov- 
ernor Dwight Green on July 20th. 
Included under the new law are civil, 
sanitary, mining, electrical, mechani- 
cal and chemical engineers; excluded 
are maintenance, marine, portable and 
locomotive engineers. The new law 
takes the place of previous licensing 
laws which were declared unconstitu- 
tional last year by the Supreme Court, 
because of the nature of the defini- 
tions of an engineer and certain duties 
and powers assigned to the Examining 
Committee by the Act. The new law 
defines the practice of professional en- 
gineering as follows: 

“A person practices professional en- 
gineering within the meaning of this 
act who plans or designs the physical 
parts of the following: railroads, rail- 
ways, highways, subways, tunnels, ca- 
nals, harbors, river improvements, 
docks and dry docks, levees and irri- 
gation works; airports and landing 
fields; water works, sewers and sew- 
age disposal works; plants for the 
generation of power, engines or mo- 
tors for utilization of power; boilers, 
refrigeration and air conditioning 
plants; heating plants, plants for the 
transmission or distribution of power; 
electrical plants which produce, trans- 
mit or distribute or utilize electrical 
energy; works for the extraction of 
minerals from the earth; plants for 
the refining, alloying or treating of 
metal; chemical works and industrial 
plants involving use of chemicals and 
chemical processes”. 

The Act provides that all engineers 
now practicing in Illinois can obtain 
licenses within one year, but must 
submit evidence of their “good moral 
character and temperate habits”. 
Thereafter, engineers applying for li- 
censes must prove that they have at 
least eight years of experience, plus 
knowledge equivalent to that gained 
through graduation from an engi- 
neering college, or at least four years 
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experience plus a diploma. 

The Act further provides that en- 
gineers now licensed under the Illinois 
Structural Engineering Act or the Illi- 
nois Architectural Act are not  re- 
quired to obtain another license un- 
der the new Act. Engineers acquiring 
licenses under the new Act however, 
are not permitted to practice archi- 
tecture or structural engineering un- 
less registered under the Acts covering 
these practices. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, Inc., has recently 
issued a four-page printed folder, giv- 
ing the list of officers and standing 
committees of the Society. On the 
last page, the Code of Ethics and 
Practice is printed in full. 

Other State Societies or Chapters 
wishing to adopt a similar policy 
should contact Engineer Robert A. 
Castro, 183 Brewery Street, New 
Haven, Conn., Secretary of the Con- 
necticut State Society, who will 
doubtles be glad to supply a copy. 


The new registration law for engi- 
neers passed both houses of the legis- 
lature and is now awaiting the signa- 
ture of the Governor. It is expected 
that he will soon sign this law regu- 
lating the practice of Professional 
Engineering. 

Two other license bills had been 
introduced in the legislature, one for 
the registration of chemists and one 
for the registration of bacteriologists. 
Both of these bills were killed in the 
legislative committees. 


GEORGIA 


The Georgia Society of Professional 
Engineers has joined the ranks of the 
many other State Societies issuing reg- 
ular publications The GSPE Broad- 
caster made its bow with the June 
issue. It is a chatty publication and 
at the same time contains several ar- 
ticles and ideas of serious import. 

The July issue quotes the article by 








Mr. James F. Fairman which appeared 
in Electrical Engineering for June un- 
der the title “Organization of the 
Engineering Profession”. 


The August issue devotes two pages 
to discussion on the “Civic Responsi- 
bilities of Engineers” which we hope 
to reprint in our September issue. 


ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Society of Engineers 
has prepared a brochure on the aims 
and activity of the Society. Its his- 
tory, democratic organization and its 
contact with the National Society of 
Professional Engineers are ‘explained. 
The brochure was sent to all prospect- 
ive members. So far over two hun- 
dred applications for membership 
were obtained as a result of this pub- 
lication. 


A new chapter was chartered June 
15, when the Madison County Chap- 
ter with headquarters at Alton, IlIli- 
nois was initiated. 


MINNESOTA 


In the June issue of the Minnesota 
Engineer is an interesting article en- 
titled “Opportunities for Engineers in 
the Post-war Period” the author be- 
ing Harry Rubey, Acting Dean of 
Engineering at the University of Mis- 
souri. He predicts that there will be 
a shortage of more than 25,000 grad- 
uate American engineers at the end 
of the war. 


Another interesting item in the 
same publication is a short article 
dealing with the compensation of the 
various professions and businesses. 
Cornell University made a study of a 
group ten years after graduation, to 
ascertain the average income by oc- 
cupations and professions. The re- 
sults are startling, to say the least. 
Bankers and brokers head the list of 
fifteen businesses and professions, with 
an average of $11,040. Teachers were 
15th on the list, with $3,137 annual 
income, and engineers were next to 
last with an average of $3,724.00. 
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One of the most important features 
of the revised Minnesota Registration 
Law is that section which points out 
particularly that: “the law forbids 
any one to practice, or offer to prac- 
tice architecture, professional engi- 
neering or land surveying, or to solicit 
or contract to furnish work within 
the terms of the law, or to use in 
connection with his name or to other- 
wise assume, use or advertise any 
title, or description tending to convey 
the impression that he is an archi- 
tect, professional engineer or land 
surveyor unless he has qualified by 
registration.” 


The Minnesota Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers reports that in 
connection with the creation of a 
Post-War Council for the study of 
post war problems, a letter was sent 
to the Governor by the Minnesota 
Construction Planning Committee, rec- 
ommending names of three members 
for his consideration. The M.A-P.E. 
wrote him indicating their interest in 
this Council and pointing out that 
the Council is concerned primarily 
with the construction industry and 
bears heavily on engineering services, 
and for that reason, the engineering 
profession should be represenied in 
its membership. 


NEW JERSEY 


Stephen G. Szabo, President of the 
New Jersey Society of Professional 
Engineers, has been elevated to the 
position of Works Engineer of the 
Fisher Body Division of General Mo- 
tors at Detroit, which takes in 33 
‘General Motors plants. He had been 
plant engineer at the Trenton Eastern 
Aircraft plant since 1938. This was 
revealed today by C. George Krue- 
ger, Director of the National Society 
of Professional Engineers, who also 
announced that another New Jersey 
Society member, Harry E. Ide of Tren- 
ton, has replaced Szabo at the Tren- 
ton General Motors plant. 

Szabo attended the University of 
Budapest and served as a machinist 
and toolmaker in plants throughout 
various European countries before 
coming to the United States in 1912 
where he continued his education at 
the University of Detroit. He joined 
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the General Motors organization in 
1924 as master mechanic with Tern- 
stedt Division, Detroit. One year later 
he was made plant engineer, organiz- 
ing the original plant engineering de- 
partment of Ternstedt Division. In 
1936 he was given the assignment to 
plan and supervise construction of 
the entire Ternstedt-Trenton Division 
project, coming to Trenton in 1938 as 
plant engineer. 

Engineer Szabo, who has contribut- 
ed greatly to the New Jersey Society's 
recent growth, will continue as its 
president. 


NEW YORK 


Kings County Chapter 

Following the usual procedure of 
this Chapter, there will be no regular 
Chapter meetings during July, August 
and September, but matters requiring 
attention may be submitted to the 
Secretary, or to the chairmen of the 
particular committee having jurisdic- 
tion. 


Queens County Chapter 


The Chapter approved the schedule 
of minimum fees and salaries sub- 
mitted by the State Society, with the 
provision that the minimum salary 
for Engineers in the New York City 
area be increased from $4,000 to 
$4,400. 

The Executive Committee elected 
to serve for the year 1945 is as fol- 
lows: Newell L. Freeman, Schenec- 
tady; Schuyler V. Jenkins, Niagara; 
and William H. Larkin, Richmond. 


OHIO 


The Chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions and Publicity Committee of the 
Ohio Society of Professional Engineers 
recommended that the Society’s official 
publication, The Ohio Engineer, pub- 
lish more of the accomplishments of 
the Society. In the June issue of that 
publication, the following appeared: 

1. We have provided the organiza- 
tion through which you can work 
and speak to mold the kind of a 
profession you want. (Founded 
1878.) 


2. We have fathered and nurtured 
the Engineers and Surveyors Reg- 
istration Act. (Passed 1934) 

We have sponsored many amend- 
ments to the Registration Act 


to make it almost if not the test 
Act in the U. S. A. 


We 


4. We have in one amendment 
saved all Registrants their license 
renewal fees amounting to many 
tens of thousands of dollars. (All 
other states have renewal fees). 

5. We have developed and pub- 
lished minimumschedules of sur- 
veying and _ engineering fees 
which have resulted in consid- 
erable economic return to engi- 
neers in private practice. 

6. We have made surveys and pub- 
lished recommended salary sched- 
ules for Engineers in Public 
Employment which have resulted 
in a revised State Engineers Sal- 
ary schedule and in aid to many 
underpaid engineers in public 
employment. 

7. We have spent hundreds of dol- 
lars on publicity in an effort to 
get all qualified engineers aware 
of the benefits and desirability of 
registration. 

8. We (the Officers and Trustees) 
have spent hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of dollars out of our own 
pockets to make this Society pos- 
sible and to keep it going. 

9. We (committee chairmen and 
members) have spent much time 
and money for the good of the 
profession. 

10. We have supported National is- 
sues in the professional move- 
ment. (We are the leading State 
Society in many respects.) 

11. We have protected the profession 
from attacks from within and 
from without. 

12. We have helped to awaken a 
professional consciousness in en- 
gineers everywhere to the place 
we should have and the part 
we should play as a profession in 
the building of a better world. 

This idea might well be copied by 

other State Societies and local Chap- 

ters. It could be well publicised and 
would familiarize the public with the 
aims and objects of the State Society. 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 
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1437 Marshall Avenue. 


Saint Paul 4, Minn. 
July 10, 1945. 
Mr. Ed Larson, Executive Secretary 
National Society of Professional 
Engineers, 
937 National Press Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Subject: Corporation Practice of 
Engineering 
Dear Mr. Larson: 

Your letter of July 3rd together with 
inclosure of copies of a letter of May 
3, 1945, from Mr. Leo Teplow to 
President William J. Urban of the 
Wisconsin Society of Professional En- 
gineers (see American Engineer, July 
1945, page 17) and, in turn, the letter 
of June 28, 1945, of Vice President 
E. W. Seeger of the WS.P.E. to 
Editor Arthur V. Sheridan of “The 
American Engineer”, as all this ma- 
terial relates to the above subject, is 
acknowledged. 


It seems to me that you are in an 
even better position than I am to 
answer the points raised, and I am 
proceeding with this letter with no 
intent to start a debate but only with 
the conviction that a frank and un- 
heated discussion of any professional 
engineering issues must proceed if we 
are to first have a proper understand- 
ing of the facts involved and then 
arrive at the best possible conclusions 
consistent with our objectives as pro- 
fessional engineers. 


Needless to say, I am again sur- 
prised at interpretations placed upon 
the written word. I cannot quite un- 
derstand how Mr. Teplow can arrive 
at the conclusion from my article that 
professional engineers must avoid 
employment by corporations in order 
to save their professional status, and 
particularly after the last paragraph 
of the article referred to is properly 
digested. I said specifically that we 
must not confuse corporate practice 
of engineering with the practice of 
engineering within or for a corpora- 
tion. Let me say right here and now 
that employment of engineers by cor- 
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porations is not frowned upon as 
something less than professional. 
Mr. Teplow is absolutely right that 
professional engineering practice can 
and is being carried on for manufac- 
turing, transportation, mining, com- 
munications, electric power and other 
companies doing business as corpora- 
tions wherein the engineer is an em- 
ployee, and he does not lose any 
professional status by so doing. 


Similarly, professional engineers 
employed by governmental sudvisions 
do not lose any professional status by 
that fact because in each such in- 
stance the professional engineer is 
rendering professional services to the 
employer as a client. It is true that the 
results of the work are often used 
as an immediate part of the general 
public’s everyday life. I am thinking 
of cars, refrigerators, radios, streets 
and highways and the like. 


The fly in the ointment is where 
corporations controlled by lay persons 
hire professional engineers and then 
offer professional engineering services 
as such by the corporation to the gen- 
ral public for a fee. In such a case 
the professional engineer knows his 
trust and ethical responsibility is to 
the client and, still, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the corporation can order 
him to do as it sees fit. This is not 
a tenable position for a professional 
practitioner. 

This very point was discussed in 
some detail with the management of 
the Northern States Power Company 
of Minneapolis during our recent de- 
liberations on our proposed amend- 
ments to the State Registration Law 
in which we were attempting to omit 
the clause permitting the practice of 
engineering by corporations. When 
the above point was explained, the 
impossible position for the profes- 
sional engineer was mutually appre- 
ciated. There was in this discussion 
a common agreement that the least 
that we must do is to insure that cor- 
porations, if they are to practice en- 
gineering, must retain the responsi- 
bility and direction of such corpora- 





tions with 


registered _ professional 
engineers. Just exactly how this can 
be insured under present corporation 
laws is not clear. 


For the present, mention of our 
discussion usually carries testimony or 
evidence from the medical or legal 
professional practices. I do not mean 
by these references, however, to in- 
dicate that I would want the engi- 
neering profession to emulate every 
detail of these professions because 
we do know that some serious public 
relation errors have -een made. How- 
ever, it is true that the professions of 
dentistry, law and medicine do have 
the most significant court decisions 
in their background, and- it is only for 
the purpose of arriving at the legal 
interpretation of what a profession is 
that we must resort to the references 
in the other learned professional fields 
until such time as our present agress- 
ive interest in the engineering pro- 
fession results in more numerous court 
decisions directly in our own field. 


Reference is made to medical re- 
search. This is not analogous because 
the professional person is working for 
a corporation and no client relation- 
ships are involved. 

Reference is made to the Mayo 
Clinic. The practice of medicine by 
the Mayo Clinic is a partnership. The 
Mayo Foundation assists doctors as an 
educational program in furthering 
medical research and standards of 
practice. 


Reference is made to lawyers em- 
ployed by corporations, and this is 
true, recognized and not in conflict 
with opinions as expressed so long as 
such corporations do not hire the 
lawyer for the purpose of the cor- 
poration practicing law. There is 
nothing unprofessional about practic- 
ing law on a salary basis for a cor- 
poration, as employer, is in fact the 
client. It is only when that corpora- 
tion tries to practice law for other 
clients, using this salaried lawyer upon 
whose services they in turn would 
collect the fee, that the practice of 
law by the corporation becomes il- 
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legal and unethical. 


To the cases mentioned in the 
subject article, I cite here our state 
law as it refers to the corporate prac- 
tice of dentistry and the two state 
Supreme Court cases that dealt with 
the practice of law and medicine re- 
spectively. 

Section 7, Chapter 95, Laws of Min- 
nesota for 1935. “No corporation 
shall practice dentistry or engage 
therein, or hold itself out as being 
entitled to practice dentistry, or fur- 
nish dental services or dentists,—. Any 
corporation violating the provisions 
of this section shall te guilty of a 
gross misdemeanor,—.” 

On September 26, 1930, the Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota, in the 
case of In Re. Otterness found in 
Book 232 Northwestern Reporter on 
page 318, held that a corporation 
cannot itself practice law. The Su- 
preme Court in the same case also 
held that a corporation cannot prac- 
tice law by hiring lawyers to conduct 
a general practice whereby the fees 
received become income of the cor- 
poration. 


On November 3, 1933, the Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota in the case 
of Granger v. Adson et al. (State 
Board of Medical Examiners) report- 
ed in Book 250 Northwestern Re- 
porter on page 722, held that neither 
an unlicensed individual nor a cor- 
poration could practice medicine. The 
Supreme Court stated: “What the 
law intends is that the patient shall 
be the patient of the licensed physi- 
cian, not of a corporation or layman”. 

In each case you will note that the 
practice of the affected profession by 
a corporation is prohibited. We know 
that this is because a corporation 
cannot be examined as to its profes- 
sional competence, it cannot be sent- 
enced, it has no personal code of 
ethics, it is a creature of the State; 
and it is only individuals or persons 
that can be so trained, examined, 
judged and licensed to practice. 


In° the second paragraph of Mr. 
Teplow’s letter, he states, “relation- 
ship of an attorney and client, or 
doctor and client is not the root of 
these professions”. This statement, as 
made, does not seem to be consistent 
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with the idea that professional serv- 
ices are always a direct personal re- 
lationship of service and trust between 
the professional practitioner and the 
individual served, and it seems that 
the interpretation of the profession is 
always based upon the protection 
against any outside interference with 
such a bona fide relationship. 

Yes, gentlemen, I repeat that one 
of our greatest decisions that needs 
to be made by each of us is whether 
we want to carry on as professional 
engineers and all that this implies, 
meaning at the same time to be realis- 
tic about situations as we find them, 
but recognizing that a _ professional 
practitioner, whatever the field, can- 
not allow conditions that curb the 
exercise of his professional judgment 
and technique, that allows dictation by 
non-professional persons on_profes- 
sional matters and that he is honor 
bound to serve the public honestly, 
understandingly and effectively if he 
is to best serve the general public 
welfare. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) S. L. Stolte. 
SLS:rh 
cc/MAPE 





728 Michigan Avenue 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


June 27, 1945. 


Editorial Office 
The American Engineer 
New York, New York 


Attention: Mr. Sheridan 
Subject: Engineering Profession 
Dear Mr. Sheridan: 


Professor Harold H. Munger in- 
vites acknowledgements of his paper 
“Where Do We Go From Here”. I 
agree with him that there is a long 
way to go toward a professional recog- 
nition like the Medical and Law 
Brethren. The entire May issue of 
“The American Engineer” is full of 
suggestions on this subject. Other 
engineering publications and societies, 
such as AS.M.E. and A.JLEE., are 
fighting for this improved standing 
of the engineer. See also “Engineering 
News Record”, May 17, 1945, from 
P. L. Brockway. 


Whether it is jealousy and lethargy 
that the long list of engineering 


branches could not, according to §, 
L. Stolte, grow an adequate trunk for 
the branches of engineering, is pa- 
thetic. It would make such a magnifi- 
cent tree. Is the tree overgrown or 
was the name “engineer” used too 
lightly for any occupation that had 
something to do with engines, ma- 
chinery, or mechanical art? It almost 
suggests that a mew name may be 
found for the trunk. 

One great difficulty is that few 
young engineers can practice their 
profession coming out of school, for 
lack of capital. By the time they may 
qualify for membership in societies, 
they forget to do it or are swallowed 
by the industry or organization where 
they get their experience. Many feel 
as being mere skilled labor and are 
treated as such. Most of them ask 
“what can a society help me”, instead 
of “what could I contribute to a so- 
ciety and my profession”. The con- 
sulting engineers and public engineers, 
forming most of the membership of 
the N.S.P.E., are a relatively small 
branch and have mostly come through 
the above cycle of experiences before 
becoming members. 

Without strict selection and a high 
standard of its members, the tree 
becomes worthless. Would a system of 
educating and holding junior engi- 
neers as they leave the college, at 
nominal dues to assure their mem- 
bership after the period of seeking 
experience, not go toward a goal of 
professional unity? The Medical As- 
sociation and the Bar Association 
practice such a system. Otherwise, 
they would have the same difficulty 
especially with the coming socializa- 
tion of their profession. Will the 
engineering profession also drift into 
socialization or unionism before it 
can obtain recognition? Apparently I 
open more questions, instead of solv- 
ing same. 


Yours very truly, 
Werner Lehman. 


* * * * 


Lots of people know a good thing 
the moment some other fellow sees 
it first. 
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CIVIL RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF ENGINEERS 

Electrical Engineering in its July 
issue contains a report prepared by 
a joint sub-committee on Civic Af- 
fairs of the A. I. E. E. Technical Pro- 
gram and Sections Committees. The 
sub-committee was formed by joint 
action of the Technical Program and 
Sections Committees in April, 1944 
and was discharged after completing 
this assignment in December, 1944. 

The report stresses the fact that 
engineers are well fitted by profes- 
sional training and experience to take 
an active part in community and pub- 
lic affairs and advocates wider par- 
ticipation of engineers in these ac- 
tivities. 

The report draws attention to the 
fact that engineering has changed our 
way of living, providing modern con- 
veniences, mechanizing industry, and 
annihilating distance; that the engi- 
neer’s training teaches honesty since 
he learns that Nature cannot be de- 
ceived. It points out that the con- 
tinued benefits that will arise from 
further technical progress in improv- 
ing the standard of living, conserva- 
tion of natural resources and promot- 
ing good will at home and abroad, 
are dependent upon better under- 


, standing of technical problems. 


The report concludes: “It is hoped 
that suggestions in this report will 
inspire engineers to give thought to 
this important subject and that they 
will aid them to be more useful in 
public affairs”. 


SELECTING THE MOTOR FOR 
THE APPLICATION 


Power Plant Engineering for July 
contains a timely and interesting arti- 
cle with the above title. It is authored 
by J. M. Stein and G. A. Caldwell of 
the Motor Engineering and Industry 
Engineering Departments respectively, 
of the Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration. 

The article describes in detail the 
various types of induction motors, 
gives the construction in terms of 
their characteristics and adaptability 
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Briefs of Interesting Articles 


to certain types of service. It tells what 
you need to know about torque and 
speed and heating; what happens dur- 
ing the starting period; how high in- 
ertia loads affect the motor, etc. 

Of equal importance, it tells what 
different types and grades of motors 
are now available. The article is illus- 
trated with diagrams and photographs 
which add materially in making clear 
the points brought out by the authors. 


TAXES AND NEW PRODUCT 
DEVELOPMENT 

An editorial in the July issue of 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing is interesting and timely reading 
in view of the efforts to reduce Fed- 
eral taxes at the earliest possible date. 
The editorial quotes an article by 
Professor J. Keith Butters, of the 
Harvard Business School which ap- 
peared in the Summer issue of the 
Harvard Business Review. In _ this 
article, Professor Butters pointed out 
that the Treasury regulations, sup- 
ported by several recent court deci- 
sions apparently require the capitali- 
zation of most research expenditures. 

“By and large” he added, “the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, in its 
actual treatment of the handling of 
research expenditures, has been more 
liberal than the Treasury regulations 
would indicate, and has generally per- 
mitted such expenditures to be de- 
ducted as current charges against net 
income.” 

The editorial points out that while 
we are today presumably operating 
with corporation tax rates at about 
their peak, tomorrow we may well be 
plagued by the uncertainty and dis- 
crimination of taxes, as emphasized in 
Professor Butters’ thoughtful article. 
The editorial further quotes Professor 
Butters’ recommendations which, it 
says, “are worthy of serious study by 
engineers and research directors, as 
well as by the financial and legal ex- 
perts in our various companies”. 


GLASS BLOCK REDUCES MILL 

MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 

James W. Taylor, Plant Engineer, 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., has an interest- 
ing article in Textile World for July, 
in which he shows the improvements 
effected by the installation of glass 
block walls in place of the convention- 
al masonry and wood sash and frame 
windows. 

In the Ware Shoals bleachery and 
dye house, steel sash had been used, 
and it had been kept as well painted 
as Circumstances permitted, but the 
highly corrosive fumes in these rooms 
worked day and night and after six 
to eight years, it was necessary to 
replace the windows. The installation 
of glass block walls has already showed 
considerable savings and _ increased 
efficiency. 


HOW MUCH CONSTRUCTION? 
HOW SOON? 


This subject is discussed in an en- 
tertaining and informative manner in 
Engineering News Record of June 
14th. It is by Editor J. Cleary, man- 
aging editor of that publication. 


In it, he describes the fact that 
estimates of post-war construction vol- 
ume have been projected on a hypo- 
thetical national income, and a fre- 
quently cited figure is 16 billion dollars 
annually. He says that without pre- 
suming to pass judgment on the merit 
of this assumption, it should be point- 
ed out that equally important to a 
discussion of how much volume the 
industry should undertake, is how fast 
industry can expand to produce this 
volume. When an appraisal is made 
of the rate of expansion based on past 
performance, Mr. Cleary says that it 
becomes apparent that it may require 
more than three years before construc- 
tion facilities will be geared to a 16 
billion dollar annual capacity. His 
analysis is based in part on a recent 
statement made before the sub-com- 
mittee on Public Works and Con- 
struction of the Special Committee on 
Post War Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning of the House of Representatives. 
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INDIA LOOKS TO U. S. FOR HELP 
IN INDUSTRIAL PROGRAM 


Busineess Week of July 21st con- 
tains an article relative to the present 
visit to the United States of J. R. D. 
Tata and G. D. Birla who are study- 
ing manufacturing processes and ex- 
ploring the possibility of obtaining 
American assistance for a program of 
post-war industrial expansion in India. 

India has a long-range program, a 
plan calling for 15 years development, 
involving a total expenditure of 30 
billion dollars. This is intended to 
turn India into an industrial nation 
with a living standard for its 390 
million inhabitants at least twice as 
high as the present one. 

The article goes on to state that 
the chances are that India will have 
to rely more heavily on loans from the 
United States than the plan contem- 
plated, and states that the key prob- 
lems for both the transition and long 
range periods are those of financing 
the improvements needed for replace- 
ment and new development. 


ALBERT CANAL REPAIRED FOR 
WAR TRAFFIC 


How German efforts to deny us the 
use of Belgium’s great Albert Canal 
for transportation of war supplies to 
the front is described in an article 
by Walter G. Bowman, editor of En- 
gineering News Record, in the June 
28th issue of that publication. 

The article describes how the en- 
gineers removed or replaced 21 
wrecked bridges dropped 4icross the 
channel, raised sunken barges, and re- 
paired damaged locks. Tractor winches 
and expert rigging played vital parts 
in the success of the work, which 
was done in the middle of winter. Mr. 
Bowman's article goes into consider- 
able detail as to the sabotage damage 
effected by the Germans prior to their 
retreat and illustrates with photo- 
graphs damaged sections, repair work 
in progress and in its completed state. 

The article also shows maps of the 
Albert Canal and contains full infor- 
mation as to the dimensions of its 
locks, depth and width of the channels 
and the capacities of the barges which 
can be operated on the Canal. The 

article is a tribute to the energy and 
efficiency of the U. S. Engineers. 
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WARTIME CONCRETING AT 
THE SOO 

The modern method of cold weather 
concreting employed in the winter of 
1944-1945 in the construction of a 
878-foot long concrete facing wall 
along an approach canal to the Mc- 
Arthur Lock at the Sault Ste. Marie, 
is described in an article in the July 
26 issue of Engineering News Record. 

The article shows how the methods 
used paid big dividends in time saved 
and results accomplished. Although 
the temperatures ranged to 24 degrees 
below zero, and winter snowfall ag- 
gregated some 90 inches the work pro- 
ceeded without any considerable delay. 
By completely enclosing the wall in 
a weatherproof housing, supported by 
tubular steel scaffolding, the contractor 
was able to complete the job in the 
dead of the Canadian winter, despite 
the low temperatures and heavy snow 
encountered. 

TECHNICAL RESEARCH MUST 
CONTINUE TO INSURE 
NATIONAL SECURITY 

Under this title, R. E. Larkin, the 
Washington Editor of Product Engi- 
neering, has an article in the July 
issue of that magazine. In it, coordi- 
nated scientific research for post-war 
military defense is discussed. The ac- 
tivities of the Wilson and Woodrum 
Committees and different opinions re- 
garding the form such a program 
should take, are reported in it, and 
commented upon. 

Mr. Larkin quotes from the reports 
of both the Wilson and Woodrum 
Committees and comments upon them. 
The proposed Research Board for Na- 
tional Security, which is introduced in 
Senate Bill No. 825 comprises a mem- 
bership which is not to exceed forty; 
includes the Army and Navy Officer 
charged in each organization with co- 
ordination of research; Chairman of 
the N.A.C.A. and such Chiefs of Di- 
visions of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments as the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy may rec- 
ommend; and civilians “approximately 
equal” to the military representation. 

In view of the terriffic research 
work done by the Germans prior and 
during the War, the importance of a 
permanent research organization such 
as that proposed, should be seriously 
considered for the nation’s welfare. 





AVIATION’S PLACE IN 
CIVILIZATION 

T. P. Wright, Civil Aeronautics Ad. 
ministrator, in a five-page article in 
the July issue of Aviation, publishes 
excerpts from the 33rd Wilbur 
Wright Memorial lecture presented 
by him before the Royal Aeronautical 
Society. 

He draws attention to the fact that 
properly used, the airplane can be a 
tremendous force for world peace as 
is shown by forecasters of air trans- 
portation and flying developments, 
Production of airplanes during the war 
period and efforts now being made 
by the C.A.A. to lay a proper founda- 
tion for a rapid but sound develop. 
ment of private flying are emphasized. 
The importance of establishment of 
mew airports, particularly those of 
smaller size adapted for the use of 
private fliers, is stressed. Existing 
regulations and their effect on private 
flying, the encouragement of §aero- 
nautical education and private train- 
ing, and the importance of coopera- 
tion in the development of aeronaut- 
ics, are stressed. 

The article is illustrated with many 
graphs which show the advances made 
in aviation during the last few years. 

POWER FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

An editorial in Electrical World 
for July 21, deals with the importance 
of power for national defense. It 
points out that nothing has been more 
clearly demonstrated by this war than 
that our greatness stems from our 
ability to do the impossible in pro- 
duction. 

This ability has been attributed to 
many things, all of which have their 
place, but the one that stands out is 
the quality and quantity of power back 
of each worker. The editorial goes on 
to state that the power we have is 
enough for today but not for to- 
morrow, and predicts that there is a 
possibility that where formerly the 
race was in armaments and navies 
which kept nations poor, tomorrow 
the race might be in power. 

The editorial warns that America 
will not maintain its position as the 
Land of Opportunity, nor have the 
same strong national defense if it per- 
mits any other nation to outdistance 
it in the use of electric power. 
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THE CHEMICAL FORMULARY 
H. Bennett, Editor-in-Chief 

This volume deals with adhesives, 
flavors and beverages, cosmetics and 
drugs, emulsions and colloids, farm 
and garden specialties, food products, 
inks and marking substances, skins — 
leather and fur lubricants and oils, 
materials of construction, metals and 
alloys, paints, varnishes, laquers and 
other coatings, paper, photography, 
polishes, pyrotechnics and explosives, 
plastics, resins, rubber, wax, soaps and 
cleaners, textiles and fabrics. 

It contains thousands of formulas, 
full cross-indexing for rapid reference 
and for universal usefulness. Lists of 
suppliers from whom the ingredients 
mentioned in the various formulas can 
be obtained, form a separate section 
of the book. 


474 pages, Cloth, 6 x 9.......... $6.00 
CHEMICAL PUBLISHING CO. INC. 


PILE DRIVING HANDBOOK 
By Robert D. Chellis, B.S., C.E. 

In this volume, complete informa- 
tion on designing and driving piles 
of many types and materials is ex- 
plained. Hammer sizes, capacities, 
speeds, and pile driving equipment 
made all over the world are tabulated. 
Pile characteristics and specifications 
are set up in new quick-reference 
tables. Accepted practice is described 
and solutions for tough problems are 
indicated. 

The book contains a large number 
of half-tone illustrations, showing sig- 
nificant jobs for almost all conditions. 


292 pages, Cloth, 5% x 8, Illustrated .. $4.50 
PITMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 


INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 
By Herbert R. Simonds 

This is an enlarged and completely 
revised edition which brings up to 
date the rapid changes in the plastics 
industry. It contains among other 
features, a list of top plastics in Ameri- 
can industry, revised to include new 
materials. Important new develop- 
ments and many new processes are 
described, including cold molding, jet 
molding, more detailed treatment of 
transfer molding, and a discussion of 
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new equipment used in fabrication. 

The section devoted to the plastics 
industry in foreign countries has been 
greatly expanded and now includes 
all those who have plastics of any ap- 
preciable importance. 


396 pages, Cloth, 6 x 9, Illustrated $5.00 
PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


PLASTICS IN PRACTICE 


By John Sasso and M. A. Brown 
This book presents data developed 


by a variety of industries and proved 
by a number of uses, practically given 
for all who would design, sell, or de- 
velop new products in plastics. A brief 
introductory section sets up a frame 
of reference on the various types of 
plastics, methods of forming, compara- 
tive properties and cost factors; then 
102 detailed case studies describe how 
plastics have been adopted in answer 
to a series of specific problems. New 
developments in materials and pro- 
cesses are covered, including styrene 
elastomer, stripping coatings, jet mold- 
ing, etc., and a critical evaluation of 
their effects on the use of plastics is 
presented. There are 90 illustrations, 
showing plastic applications to com- 
mercial products. 

185 pages, 742 x 10%, 90 illustrations, 9 


tables PEERS 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 


TORCH OF CIVILIZATION 
By Matthew Luckiesh, D. Sc., D.E. 
Torch of Civilization is the story 


of man’s conquest of darkness. It con- 
tains specific facts blended into a back- 
ground of romance, philosophy and 
romantic history. 

Light is discussed as it appears in 
mythology; the development of man’s 
visual sense and the part Light plays 
in all nature, are described. The de- 
velopment of artificial light, from the 
first crude flaming torch down through 
the most recent modern scientific de- 
velopments, is traced, and every type 
of up to date equipment is described 
in detail. 

Painting with light, and experi- 
ments with artificial light and _ its 
effects on plants and animals are also 
dealt with. 


269 pages, Cloth, 5% x 81, Illustrated $3.00 
G. P. PUTNAM SONS 


INFRARED AND RAMAN 
SPECTRA OF POLYATOMIC 


MOLECULES 
By Gerhard Herzberg, F. R. S. C. 


This book explains how studies of 
Raman and infrared spectra have 


yielded definite information about 
molecular structure. This specific 
knowledge includes the rotational and 
vibrational energy levels of molecules, 
the forces which hold the atoms to 
their equilibrium positions and the 
frequencies with which they oscillate, 
and the geometric arrangement of the 
atoms in the molecule, their inter- 
nuclear distances and other funda- 
mental data. The book explains many 
general topics which are-_necessary to 
an understanding of the subject. Thus, 
a discussion of symmetry elements 
(symmetry operations) and possible 
combinations of them (the point 
groups) is given in the introduction, 
and is valuable in understanding the 
differences in spectra which result 
from different symmetries of polya- 
tomic molecules. A complete subject 
index renders all these facts available 
for reference on any specific point, in- 
cluding the meaning of the many sym- 
bols used in molecular spectroscopy, 
and full information about each of the 
individual molecules. 


650 pages, Cloth, 64x 9%, Illustrated $9.50 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


PIPING HANDBOOK 
By Sabin Crocker 


A fourth, and new, edition of this 
handbook has just been published. It 
makes available a vast compilation of 
data necessary to the effective use of 
piping in all its engineering and in- 
dustrial applications; steam and power 
plant piping, heating and plumbing 
systems, oil and gas piping, everything 
from water distribution to hydraulic 
systems for airplanes. 

The book gives scientific fundamen- 
tals, materials and design and installa- 
tion practice, and gives many useful 
and dependable construction details, 
cost analyses, dimensional standards, 
material specifications, _ definitions, 


charts, formulas, etc. 


1376 pages, Cloth, 4% x 7, Illustrated $7.00 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
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Complete guide to 
piping design and 
application 


— The data and 
methods you need 
for solving every 


piping problem 





Revised, enlarged, 4th edition 


An indispensable tool for the engineer, 
contractor, and designer, the famous PIP- 
ING HANDBOOK is now available in a 
fully revised 4th edition. This vast com- 
pilation of data and methods for most 
effective use of piping puts at your 
fingertips all the principles that influ- 
ence the design, construction, and use of 
piping systems. Any fact, on any phase of 
piping practice, is here in clear, depend- 
able, accessible form. 


Just Published 
PIPING 


HANDBOOK 


By Sabin Crocker 


Senior Engineer, Engineering Division, 
The Detroit Edison Company 


1376 pages. 41/2 x 71/2, 334 illustrations, 
329 tables, $7.00 


This vast handbook covering the fundamentals, 
materials, and techniques of modern piping prac- 
tice is now enlarged by 500 pages, including four 
new chapters in line with the increasing impor- 
tance of piping systems in industrial operations, 
with tables and charts, abstracts, standards etc. 
revised and improved, and scores of new facts 
and figures added. Now more than ever the 
PIPING HANDBOOK is an invaluable self- 
contained key to effective piping practice. 


Completely covers piping practice in these 
major fields: Steam power-plant piping, building 
heating, plumbing, underground steam _ piping, 
water-supply piping, fire-protection piping, oil 
and refinery piping, gas manufacture and distri- 
bution, refrigeration, hydraulic power transmis- 


See it 10 days—FREE 
Send this McGraw-Hill Coupon 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept AE, 
330 W. 42nd St. New York 18 


Send me Poorman’s STRENGTH OF MATE- 
RIALS for 10 days on approval. In -10 days I will 
send $3.00 plus few cents postage, or return the 
book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders). 
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What's New 


(News from industry — gathered by the publisher) 


Requests for further information concerning any item mentioned 
under this heading will be promptly referred to the manufacturer. It 
would be appreciated if inquiries be addressed on professional or 


company letterhead. 


PUMP ENGINEERING DATA 
BOOK 

A 416-page pump engineering data 
book is now being distributed free 
exclusively to pump users, engineers, 
etc. The book is confined to the en- 
gineering application of centrifugal 
pumps and a few of the subjects cov- 
ered in it include: Principles of pump 
engineering; testing of centrifugal 
pumps; model tests; suction lift of 
centrifugal pumps; friction of water 
in pipes, both iron and brass; loss 
of head thru valves and fittings; mea- 
surements of water supply by Weirs, 
nozzles, orifices, etc.; selection of ma- 
terial for corrosion resistance; gen- 
eral properties of metals and alloys; 
dimensions of pipe and flange fittings, 
25 to 600 Ibs.; motor wiring tables; 
approximate efficiencies power factor 
etc., of electric motors; capacity of 
drainage and water supply pumps for 
buildings, swimming pools, etc.; dis- 
cussion of paper stock pumping; ir- 
rigation, golf course watering, etc.; 
weights and specific gravities; circum- 
ferences and areas of circles; catalog 
data with efficiencies and prices of 
centrifugal pumps; prices of electric 
motors, controls, pump accessories, 
etc. 

Included in the book is sufficient 
data to enable a centrifugal pump 
user to solve almost all ordinary 


pump problems. 
For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 373. 


INSTRUMENT CONTROLS 
BOARDS 

This recently published catalog 
completely describes and illustrates a 
large number of panel and cubicle in- 
stallations, constructed from standard 
units. It also shows several custom 
built assemblies, manufactured to in- 
dividual specifications. 

The catalog offers such useful in- 
formation as: “How to select instru- 
ment panels”, “Panels and Accesso- 
ries’ and “Standard cubicles”. 


For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 370. 


SELF-BONDING, “SELF-HEALING” 
FLOORING 

Plant superintendents will be inter. 
ested in a flooring that can be applied 
directly over old concrete and prac. 
tically any other sub-floor. Old pitted 
and cracked cement floors do not have 
to be chipped away nor does any adhe. 
sive or bonding agent have to be used 
in laying this unique floor material as 
it Londs directly. 

This flooring has many of the favor- 
able characteristics of concrete, but it 
does not dust, crack, pit or crumble. 
Because of a special colloidal composi- 
tion it is resilient and hence highly 
resistant to vibration as well as di- 
rect impact and the wear and tear of 
traffic. It is also “self-healing”. If a nail 
is driven into the flooring and then 
withdrawn, a few days traffic will cause 
the material to coalesce and the hole 
will disappear. 

Because of these properties, the ma- 
terial is also being widely used to re- 
pair floors—especially in plants under- 
going reconversion. Holes left after 
removal of machinery can be patched 
with a minimum of effort. 


For further information, address Ameri- 


can Engineer, reference No. 387. 


HOW TO SINK PILES WITHOUT 
A PILE DRIVER 


The use of a forceful stream of 
water to set piles in place by the 
“Jetting” process, is described in this 
bulletin. Briefly, the pile, which does 
not need to be sharpened, is put into 
position, its end resting on the bottom 
of the river or bay, and a high ve- 
locity stream of water is then directed 
at the ground at the base of the pile, 
the sand or clay is cut away by the 
force of the flow and the weight of 
the pile drops it into the hole thus 
created. The equipment necessary for 
this jetting process is described and 
illustrated in the bulletin. 


For further reference, address American 
Engineer, reference No. 367. 
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JAMES F. FOUHY 
P.E. No. 7816 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
New York, Massachusetts, Federal Bars 
Engineerinc and General Practice 


Woolworth Building New York City 





WILLIAM C. KAMMERER 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants—Design, Supervision of Construc- 
tion, Reports, Examinations, Investigations 
Industrial and Public Utilities 


1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


BUY BONDS! 





PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
436 East Beau Street 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 


Contracting and Consulting 
Engineers to the Glass and 
Steel Industries. 





BARKER & WHEELER 


Water Supply Utility and Valuations 
Sewerage Industrial Reports 
Sewage Disposal Power Systems 


NEW YORE CITY, 11 PARK PLACE 
ALBANY, N. Y., 36 STATE ST. 





D. B. STEINMAN 


Consulting Engineer 


BRIDGES 


Design ¢ Construction ¢ Investigation 
Reports ¢ Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


EDWIN S. TWEEDY, INC. 


Building Construction 





155-31 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Phone JAmaica 6-5120 


Mr. Tweedy is a member of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers 





L. DAVIDSON 
Industrial Plants, Buildings and related 
structures and utilities. 
Reports—Design—Construction 
Supervision—Research. 


113 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





JULIUS HARWOOD, C. E. 


258 Broadway 
New York 


Phone COrtland 7-0630 
Construction Surveys 





Town Planning Sub-Divisions 





MADIGAN-HYLAND 
Consulting Engineers 


28-04 4lst Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 





WADDELL & HARDESTY 


Consulting Engineers 


Steel and Concrete Bridges, Vertical Lift and 
Bascule Bridges, Other Structures, Foundations, 
Reports, Appraisals. 


101 Park Ave., New York City 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HOGAN & MACDONALD 





Formerly 
Parsons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & Duuglas 
ENGINIERS 

Traffic Reports Bridges 
Valuations Tunnels 
Harbor Works Subways 
Power Developments Foundations 
Industrial Buildings Dams 
Water Supply Sewerage 


142 Maiden Lane, New York 
Calle Sur 17 No. 27, Caracas, Venezvela 


Avenida Presidente Wilson 164, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 





M. S. JACOBS & ASSOCIATES 


REGISTERED ENGINEERS 


Instrument & Control Specialists 


807 BESSEMER BLDG. PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 








(Continued from page 15) 
A motion was also passed to in- 


struct the Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws to prepare an amend- 
ment to the By-Laws, covering the 
changes in administration of the af- 
fairs of The American Engineer. 

A motion was passed, authorizing 
the Executive Committee to act for 
the Board of Directors between Board 
meetings. 

Due to the lateness of the hour 
and the fact that so many members 
of the Board had to make train con- 
nections, no further business was 
transacted at this meeting. 

* * * * 
SPECIAL TREATMENT 

A sign in the laundry window says 

“We do not tear your laundry with 


machinery—we do it carefully by 
hand.” 
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SELF CONTAINED WATER 
TREATMENT UNIT 


A new 24-page bulletin describing 
a self-contained water treating unit 
which combines flocculation, sludge 
thickening and clarification in one 
unit is now available. 


The three steps are performed in 
sequence in three separate zones ex- 
tending from the top to the bottom 
of the unit. Units are available in 
flows from 40 to 0.10 M.G.D. They 
can be used for the following pur- 
poses; Coagulation for removal of tur- 
bidity and color; lime and lime soda 
softening; iron removal; algae remov- 
al; silica removal; magnesia recovery 
from sea water; brine purification; oil 
well brine treatment, and oil refinery 
waste water treatment. 


For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 369. 





FUSED SILICA & FUSED 
QUARTZ PRODUCTS 


A booklet of unusual appeal to those 
who are concerned with fused silica 
and fused quartz products has recently 
been issued. The foreward emphasizes 
the wide recognition gained by the in- 
herent advantages of these products 
and their use in chemical and metal- 
lurgical processing, the electrical indus- 
try, electronics and optics. The booklet 
briefly outlines the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the products and illustrates 
a few of the articles used in laborator- 
ies, chemical and metallurgical plants. 
A partial list of the products includes: 
absorption vessels, applicators, (trans- 
parent) beakers, (translucent) bends, 
boats, bottles, grids, popes, retorts, tees, 
etc. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 386. 
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LIGHT FROM FLOORS 


A peace-time innovation with a rec- 
ord of war-plant performance is the 
light-reflecting concrete floor, accord- 
ingyto “Light from Floors,” a new and 
revised edition of a 24-page book 
which has just been issued. Re-edited 
and re-arranged for the reconversion 
period, the text includes source mate- 
rial prepared in collaboration with au- 
thorities on illumination, design and 
construction. 

The peace-time possibilities of the 
white-cement floor are held to be wide- 
spread, both for new floors and the 
retopping of old floors, particularly in 
factories, schools, offices, libraries, hos- 
pitals, hangars, stairwells, basements, 
etc. 

Floors built with white portland 
cement are depicted as giant reflectors 
of light; those built with gray cement 
or darker materials, as giant absorbers 
of light. The amount of reflection from 
the white floor of an industrial plant 
is sufficient, it is asserted, to make see- 
ing easier, quicker and more comforta- 
ble, and thus increase production, re- 
duce accidents, lift morale and improve 
health. 


A comprehensive survey by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, involving more 
than 300 lighting tests, is cited as proof 
that a white cement floor, as against a 
gray, increased illumination on the 
underside work surfaces of planes in 
an aircraft factory by 61 per cent, and 
on their vertical work surfaces by 20 
per cent. Against floors made with still 
darker materials; the book states that 
the increase and corresponding advan- 
tage would be much greater. Experi- 
ence data is also offered to show that 
white-cement floors are easy to keep 
clean and encourage cleanliness. 

Sections of the book are devoted to 
recommended practice for: floor con- 
struction, surface treatment and main- 


tenance. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 385. 


MUSIC IN PLANTS AND 
FACTORIES 


This booklet tells the story of music 
at work and traces it from earliest 
time to the modern planned pro- 
grams being used today. It tells of the 
early experiments in this field by 
Edison and others, mentions the great 
strides made by English factories dur- 





8/LL-THERE ARE SO MANY INTRICATE 
LINES CRISSCROSSING EACH OTHER 
ON THIS JOB THAT OUR DOTTED 
LINES MUST BE PERFECTLY EVEN 
FOR EASY INDENTIF/CATION. 


THAT'S 











THERE ARE PLENTY OF LINES 
TOO- AND A RUSH DEADLINE - 
LOOKS LIKE WE'RE 
REALLY STUCK / 





GOLLY! 





ing the blitz, and the growing accept- 
ance of industrial music in this coun- 
try. Most interesting of all, the booklet 
reveals the results of recent govern. 
ment and college research into the 
results obtained from the playing of 
planned music in plants and factories, 
Business men and industrialists gen- 
erally will find these facts most inter- 
esting. 


For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 371. 


COOLING SYSTEM PROBLEMS 


An interesting study of the correc. 
tion of cooling system problems is out- 
lined in a pamphlet just issued. It 
describes the correction of an exag- 
gerated corrosion problem on the water 
side of process equipment used in the 
manufacture of synthetic dye stuffs, 
Plant operations contributed to a wide 
fluctuation in the chemical constituents 
of the recirculating cooling water, 
with some increasing from 30 p.p.m. 
to over 4000 p.p.m. in a matter of 
minutes. How clean, corrosion free 
heat transfer services were maintained 
under these trying conditions is de- 
scribed in the pamphlet. 


For further information address American 
Engineer, reference No. 378. 
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HERE'S THE ANSWER, FELLOWS - 
THIS SPEEDOTTER WILL 
GIVE YOU PERFECTLY EVEN 
DOTTED LINES - AND THESE 
EXTRA SNAP-ON FILLERS WILL 
GIVE YOU DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF DOTTED LINES IN A FLASH ! 





DESIGNERS — 





SPEE-DOTTER rushes the finished work of ~\ 

draughtsmen, architects, engineers, de- . 

signers, artists, students, layout men. 
SPEE-DOTTER gives you accurately 


dotted lines in a split second. 
SPEEDY 
EFFICIENT 
REVOLUTIONARY 
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THE WIESNER-RAPP Co., Inc. 


212 WINCHESTER AVE. 


Design and Construction of 


WELDED FABRICATIONS 


and Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


METAL 
FABRICATORS  —~— ®NGINEERS 


Specializing in the 


From Ferrous 




















Two sites made of transparent plastic 
Pocket size, 8 retails at $1.00 
Desk size, 12" retails at $1.50. 
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or the West Coast. 


MECHANICAL 


Machine Design. 
ELECTRICAL 


BUILDING DESIGN 


cellaneous Structures. 





Tho Gustin Company. 
Invites Applications from Capable Engineers and Draftsmen 


This invitation is not directed to men in urgent war work but rather to those who can consider 
more effective effort in the present execution of vital war plants under high priority ratings, and 
the opportunity to participate in an increasing amount of postwar private work. 

To applicants who are ambitious, straight-thinking and of sound education and training, this company 
offers positions with ample opportunity for advancement on the East Coast, Central West, Gulf Coast, 


Positions open are for experienced designers, draftsmen and recent college graduates qualifying in 


Industrial Plant Equipment * Process Piping * Power Plants * Heating Systems * Air Conditioning 
and Ventilation * Conveying Systems * Plumbing and Sewers * Sprinkler Systems * Precision 


Power Wiring A. C. and D. C. * Control Wiring * Industrial Illumination * Power Distribution * 
Electronic Applications * Radar * Controls. 


Structural Steel * Reinforced Concrete * Architectural * Industrial Plant Buildings and Mis- 


National Headquarters—16112 Euclid Ave.—Cleveland 12, Ohio 








FLEXIBLE PIPE COUPLINGS 


Faster coupling of pipe at lower 
cost and with greater flexibility is 
what is claimed by the manufacturer 
of a new line of flexible pipe cou- 
plings made in 11 sizes from 114” to 
16”. 

An important feature of the new 
couplings is that they can be used 
with any plain end pipe without 
threads, grooves or flanges. No 
wrenches or special tools of any kind 
are required in assembly. Only a ham- 
mer is needed to tighten wedge keys 
after the two sections are fitted over 
pipe ends and wedge keys have been 
inserted in the key channels. The pro- 
cedure, acording to the manufacturer, 
is so simple that even the most inex- 
perienced workmen can assemble them 
in a matter of seconds. 

Actual tests by the manufacturer 
show that the new couplings give up 
to 40 degree flexibility at each joint. 
In other words, they act as a sleeve, 
elbow and ball union at all times. 
They. can be used for repairing any 
size leak that the coupling will cover 
and they withstand all normal work- 
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ing pressures of gas, steam, oil and 
water. Their present applications in- 
clude oilfields, railroads, municipal, 
marine, mining, construction and in- 
dustrial. Industrially they have wide 
application for maintenance and re- 


pair. 


For further information address Ameri- 


can Engineer, reference No. 375. 


SLUDGE FILTER BULLETIN 

A new bulletin describing a line of 
sludge filters for municipal sewage and 
industrial wastes has been released by 
the manufacturer. 

The bulletin illustrates a typical lay- 
out, gives tables on average results 
which may be attained in sewage 
sludge filteration. General materials of 
construction and standard, weights and 
dimensions are also included. 

A copy will be forwarded on re- 
quest to engineers interested in plan- 
ing sewage sludge desposal plants. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 388. 





ELECTRO-MECHANICAL 
PRODUCTS CATALOG AND 
DATA BOOK 

What amounts to a practical hand- 
book of information, as well as a cata- 
log of aviation electrical and mechani- 
cal products, has just been issued. 
Arranged with an introduction and 
seven sections covering each classifica- 
tion of the manufacturer's products, 
the catalog carries 226 pages of prod- 
uct listings, specifications, installation 
drawings, tabulated charts, load and 
performance curves, and other data on 
design problems for engineers. 

The sections include Linear Actua- 
tors, Rotary Actuators, Power Units, 
Screw Jacks, Flexible Power Shafting 
and Accessories, Motors, and Controls, 
and an introduction which gives the 
company’s background and its pioneer- 
ing part in electromechanical aircraft 
control actuation. 

It is one of the most complete cata- 
logs ever issued in its field. All of the 
products listed are fully illustrated, 
many with cutaway pictures showing 
the construction pattern. Installation 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Anybody listening in, for just a half an hour, to our busy phones realizes the CONFI- 
DENCE which has been built up—from COAST TO COAST—in ECONOMY COMPANY 


SERVICE. 
® GENERAL MANAGERS 
® PURCHASING AGENTS 


® PLANT SUPERINTENDENTS 
@ WORKS MANAGERS... 


ALL of them—hard-boiled, practical, cost-conscious buyers—are calling us NOW, from 
all over the Country, and ordering shipments of: 


@ POWER SHOVELS—2 to 4-cu. yd. POWER SHOVELS 


® SMALL SHOVELS—% to %-cu. 


yd. TRUCK SHOVELS 


® MONIGHAN DRAGLINES ® OVERHEAD CRANES ® TRUCKS 


@® TRACTORS and BULLDOZERS (including the popular D-7 and D-8 Types. CATERPIL- 
LARS, ALLIS-CHALMERS, CLETRAC and Others). 


WHY?—Because they know we have long lists ready to draw from. 
They know that the VALUES ARE GOOD, and never will be better. 


Look Over This List Below and Satisfy Yourself. 


54 yd Northwest Model 20 shovel and dragline, re- 
built and guaranteed, late model. 

34 yd recent model Insley K-10, excellent condition 
shovel, crane, backhoe, clamshell bucket, 60 day 
guarantee. 

% yd P&H Model 150, excellent condition, shovel, 
backhoe, crane, two clam buckets, 10 wheel trailer. 

\% yd Northwest Model 2 shovel built in 1936. 

3% yd diesel Link-Belt Speeder shovel, 1940-1941 
model excellent condition. 

% yd Unit shovel and backhoe combination, % 
swing, real nice machine $2950. 

Two Byers Bearcat 34 yd skimmer, crane and shovel 
combination $1650. each. 

Half swing Insley 1/3 yd shovel in rather good 
operating condition at a bargain price $1950. 

% yd Bay City Model 25 shovel, backhoe combina- 
tion, 1939 model, excellent condition. 

% yd Industrial Brownhoist scraper shovel $1450. 

54 yd Bucyrus-Erie 10/20 shovel, backhoe and solid 
tired trailer $4900. 

\% yd Byers 34 swing, Hercules 4-cyl. engine $2750. 

% yd Byers Model 28—30’ boom. $3100. 

\% yd General dragline, 35’ boom, Page dragline 
bucket, $4900, a 1938 General % yd shovel and 
dragline combination—35’ boom—'% yd bucket— 
6-cylinder Buda gas engine—rebuilt and guaran- 

% yd Model R Insley shovel anl backhoe combina- 
tion. Condition only fair. Price $2950. 

\% yd Link-Belt Speeder Model B-3 shovel in rather 
good operating condition at a bargain price, $3450. 

54 yd Poi Model 66 crane, backhoe and fairleads. 
Condition good, $5900. 

\% yd P&H Model 200. Fair condition. $2200. 

34 yd Bay City Model 16B—2 skimmer buckets and 
backhoe—half revolving. $1650. 
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A 1941 34 yd Byers Model 83 backhoe shovel and 
dragline combination—rebuilt and guaranteed. 

A 1939 Marion Model 331 backhoe and shovel com- 
bination—% yd capacity—rebuilt and guaranteed. 

Keystone 34 yd excavator $1750. 

Lorain Model 40 shovel and dragline combination— 
3% yd capacity. 

34 yd Northwest Model 3 shovel and dragline—ex- 
cagalonntiy good buy for $6450. 

34 yd P&H combination shovel and crane with fair- 
leads—entirely rebuilt and guaranteed. Price $6300. 

1 yd Byers serial number in the 3600s with 60’ boom 
—powered by Hercules. Price nominal—only $4400. 

1 yd Late model Koehring Type 376—entirely rebuilt 
top to bottom. Price $8750 which is way under its 
market value. 

1% yd Link-Belt 1935 or 1936 model, 65’ dragline 
boom, shovel attachments. Light weight Page 
bucket. $8400 





5 YD. SHOVEL 
1943 P&H Model 1500 
Electric Shovel in Excellent Condition, 
34’ shovel boom, 222’ dipper stick, 5 
cu. yd. dipper bucket and electric 
cables go with the equipment. 


Write, phone or wire for further infor- 
mation. 




















One % yd. P&H Model 300A shovel 
and dragline combination excellent 
condition. Rebuilt and guaranteed, | 
Real buy for $5300.00. 








%4 yd Northwest Model 25 backhoe and draglin/ 
combination. Built in 1939. 

34 yd Northwest Model 105. An old unit but still iy 
good operating condition with Climax 4-cylinde 
engine. $4850. 

%4 yd P&H Model 204 dragline, 35’ boom, $4900, 

34 yd P&H 206, $2900, including bucket. 

%4 yd P&H 400 Shovel, $4750. 

1 yd Bucyrus-Erie 30B Diesel crane, powered 

Atlas Diesel Engine. An old model but still ; 

good buy 

yd Lorain 60A shovel and dragline combina 

Entirely rebuilt. 

- Lorain Model L55 in exceptionally good condi 

ion. 

Two 1 yd Koehring Model 301. 

1 yd Northwest Model 101 in fair condition, $33 

1 yd Diesel Osgood shovel and dragline. Caterpilla 
Diesel Engine. Unit is in good condition. $94 

1% yd Byers Shovel and Dragline combinati 
Good condition. Price exceedingly low, $7900. 

1% yd Lima Model 101 shovel and dragline com 
bination. Price reasonable. 

1% yd Lorain 73A shovel. $9450. 

A rebuilt Lorain 75B shovel, crane and draglin 
combination. $11,900 with 60 day rebuilt guarantet 

1% yd Northwest Model 4 in real good conditia 
and very reasonably priced. 

1% yd Northwest Model 6 shovel and dragline com 
bination, with rebuilt guarantee. 


— 


T | 








1—'Y%4 yd Osgood shovel. 

1—'4 yd P&H Model 700B a. and dragline ¢ 
bination 60’ boom, $7400 

1—'\% yd Bucyrus-Erie 37B shovel. One of the be 
buys we know of, $11,300. 

1—'~ yd P&H Model 700B shovel and crane com 
bination, price $7300. 


1—\% yd Koehring 501A shovel. Needs certain amouij 


of repairs. Price way under its value, $7700. 

1—'%4 yd Koehring shovel Model 502—Caterpill 
diesel engine. Reasonably priced. 

1—'\% yd Lorain Model 77 shovel and dragline com 
bination—45’ dragline boom—rebuilt and 
anteed. 

2 yd Bucyrus-Erie diesel shovel and dragline 
bination—needs a certain amount of w 
$12,250. 

1—% yd Koehring 701 shovel and crane, powered 
caternitlar $13,000, diesel engine. 

2 yd P&H Model 780 diesel dragline—75’ boom. 

2 yd Page dragline—60’ boom—Page diesel engi 

214 yd Bucyrus-Monighan walking dragline | 

powered 82’ boom. 

yd Monighan diesel 90’ boom—Fairbanks-Mom 

diesel engine—condition good. 

2 yd Bucyrus-Erie 43B electric tunnel shovels. 

2 yd Bucyrus-Erie 50B electric shovel. 

yd 120B Bucyrus-Erie electric shovel. 

Two 3 yd Marion electric shovels, Model 125. 

7 yd Bucyrus-Erie electric shovel. 

This is only a partial list of shovels, cranes 
offer for sale. 

We suggest you wire or telephone immediately ! 
a summarized proposal. 

Steam shovels from % yd up to 8 yds. 

Description will be sent upon request. 
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TOURNAPULLS 











TRACTORS 











6 Super C Tournapulls, 1942 Models, Maryland, 
$10,200.00 each. 

5 Super C Tournapulls, rebuilt, West Coast, $10,- 
300.00 each. 

5 Model A 23 yd Tournapulls. A great bargain. Min- 
nesota. $11,200.00 each. 


2 Model C Tournapulls, $6300.00 each. 





DUMP TRUCKS 











4—Sterling 714 ton 1940 Models, 10.50x24 tires, ex- 
cellent condition. $4950.00 each. 


4—1941 Sterling 71% tons, 11.00x24 tires, $5500.00 
each. 


3—1941 Ford dump trucks, $1375.00 each. 

3—Euclid 10 yd trucks with Cummins diesel engines, 
tire size 18.00x24, $5900.00 each. 

3—20 yd Maxi two way side dump trucks—price 
upon request. 

1¢@—10 yd Euclid gas dump trucks, $4300.00 each. 

We can offer several other dump trucks and Com- 

plete listings om small and large diesel and gas 

dump ‘~s and semi-trailers will be sent upon 

request, 





SPECIAL 


1—Diamond No. 35 Rotor Lift Vibrator Gravel 
Crushing and Screening Plant, equipped with 
dual pneumatic tires. Engine ROD8-20 Model 
No. 35-SC6 Heavy Duty motor, radiator, 
pulley and parts completely installed. Extra 
screens, belts, etc. Powered by gas. 


Attractively priced, which will be given upon 
request. 








TRAILERS 











4—Athey trailers with Linn tractors, late models, 
excellent condition, New England. 


1—35 ton Williams trailer with 12 large pneumatic 
tires, rebuilt, $3800.00; $1000.00 under ceiling. 
1—50 ton trailer with double drive Autocar, excep- 

tionally good condition. Price upon request. 
1—15 ton shovel trailer, 6 pneumatic tires 40x8, 
, mechanical brakes, excellent condition $980.00. 
1941 Freuhauf 14’ dump semi-trailer 1514 yd 
capacity, excellent condition, $3900.00. 
10 other small and large trailers, description will 
sent upon request. 





4—International TD-18 tractors with hydraulic bull- 


dozers, rebuilt and guaranteed condition. $6700.00 


each. 


1—D-8 Caterpillar Tractor with LeTourneau Angle- 
dozer and 12 yd LeTourneau scraper and other 


accessories. $12,350.00. 


1—RD-8 tractor with bulldozer, double drum power 


unit, 12 yd scraper. $12,250.00. 

1—D-8 Tractor with down pressure hydraulic bull- 
dozer, serial 9G3546. $4700. 

1—Caterpillar 60 Tractor with Bulldozer, 10’ blade. 
$1950.00. 


1—Model 4 Caterpillar Tractor with LaPlant Choate 


brand new hydraulic bulldozer. $3900. 


1—R-2 Caterpilar Tractor with LaPlant Choate 
Bulldozer, $2100. 





TRUCK CRANES 











1—Quickway Shovel and Crane Combination, 25’ 
boom, 1000x24 brand new pneumatic tires, 6 ton 
capacity. 

1—P&IU Model 300—8-10 tons, 10 wheeler AC Mack 
truck, 10.00x24 Budd wheels. Rebuilt guarantee. 

1—Universal crane in excellent rebuilt condition on 
10 wheeler Hendrickson truck, large tires. 

1—P&H Model 203—7 to 9 tons, 6 wheels 900x24, 
45’ boom, $7600.00, a real bargain. 

1—Speeder truck crane, 7% tons, 25’ boom, mounted 
on White Truck, $3900. 

1—18 ton Byers truck crane on 10 wheeler specially 
constructed Mack truck, 65’ boom, rebuilt and 
guaranteed. 

1—Lorain 40—12 to 15 tons, 70’ boom, 1@ wheeler, 
special Mack chassis, 11.00x24 tires, $11,800.00 





BUCKETS 











1—'% yd Orange Peel bucket—rebuilt and guaran- 
teed, $225. 


1—1 yd. Blaw-Knox single line bucket, $620.00. 
1—% yd Kissler clamshell bucket, rebuilt, $495. 


1—'\% yd Williams clamshell digging bucket, very 
good condition, $435.00. 


1—'\% yd Page dragline bucket. 

1—'\%4 yd Owen clamshell digging bucket. 
1—54 yd Owens clamshell bucket. 

1—1 yd Hayward clamshell bucket. 
1—1'%4 yd Page clamshell bucket. 
1—Haiss % yd rebuilt dragline bucket. 
1—1% yd Page dragline bucket. 

1—2 yd Page dragline bucket. 

1—Owens 5 yd clamshell bucket. 


Additional listing on buckets—over 110 in all will 
be gladly sent upon request. 
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SHOVELS 
TRUCK CRANES 
TRACTORS — 
DUMP TRUCKS 
BUCKETS 
OVERHEAD CRANES 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
MIXERS 
TRAILERS 
CRANE ATTACHMENTS 
GRADERS 
BULLDOZERS 


Complete listing on each of these items will be for- 


warded promptly on request. 





A 6-YARD DIESEL MONIGHAN 5W 
with 150° dragline boom. Phone for 
further information. 
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7 
EXECUTONE eliminates the end- 
less unning back and forth from 
ong offic¢é to another. Instructions 
may be given—questions asked and 
answered—without taking anyone 
away from his work! 


EXECUTONE relieves switchboard 
congestion—keeps your phone lines 
frge for important outside calls. 


XECUTONE Inter-Com Systems 
gare sales-engineered, installed, 
3, guaranteed and serviced by fac- 

_  tory-trained specialists in principal 
cities. It will pay you to get the 
whole story. Mail the coupon now! 
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AXCOCUIOME 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
For full information, mail coupon today! 














EXECUTCNE, INC. H 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. : 
Please send free booklet H-10 on solving inter-com problems. § 
Al . 
Firm 8 
Address City ; 
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Lesenenenee BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


drawings, operating curves, data tables 
and other information to help the engi- 
meer and designer on each specific 
model, as well as on general factors 
relating to such applications, are given 
in each section. 

Bound in an attractive -lue loose- 
leaf cover, the catalog and data pages 
will be kept up to date by constant 
additions and replacements. Each cata- 
log bears a registered number, and the 
person who receives it is kept con- 
stantly informed of any changes in the 
company’s products, and new develop- 
ments. 

This catalog will be sent to engi- 
neers or product designers only if re- 
quest is made on firm letterhead. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 381. 


SAFETY STAIRS AND TREADS 


A new type of all-steel safety groove 
tread and stair step, suitable for the 
construction of steel stairs of the open 
riser or steel riser type has been de- 
veloped. This tread is bolted or weld- 
ed to the steel stringers, which makes 
it unnecessary on many jobs in spe- 


IN HONOR OF THE FIRST JAP 
I KILLED AS A 
UNITED STATES MARINE 
On an Island in the sea— 
It’s name still unknown to me— 
We were fighting in a war for lasting peace, 
Shells were bursting all around, 
Bombs exploding on the ground. 
Would this God forsaken terror never cease? 
‘Twas a cold and misty morn— 
Just after break of dawn— 
The sun was rising o’er a distant hill. 
I was lying on the ground, 
Waiting, listening for a sound— 
A noise made by a man I was to kill. 
Two hundred yards ahead of me— 
Someone crouched tehind a tree— 
So I raised a trusty rifle to my eye, 
Sights were lined up with his head, 
A finger moved—a man was dead— 


Fate had written that this man should die. 
. * os 


If, in some bar upon some street— 

We had met as strangers meet— 

We'd have toasted two great countries, his and mine. 
But in a war, our countires met— 

In a war, I'll ne’er forget— 

And I toasted him with bullets, not with wine. 


HARRY F. ZURMUHLEN. 
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cific types of buildings to construct 
steel sheet pan type stairs with the 
disadvantage of a dead load of con- 
crete. 

This type of stair construction has 
the added advantage of the safety 
tread being integral with the steel 
step, whereas an ordinary stair con- 
struction such as concrete filled stairs, 
the safety tread must be applied to 
the concrete to afford a like measure 
of protection. 

This tread is suitable for fire escapes 
and stairways in power plants, indus- 
trial buildings, warehouses, subways, 
industrial loft buildings, chemical 
plants, and freight houses, and wher- 
ever stairs of steel construction of the 
ordinary types have been regarded as 
standard. 

This safety tread affords a firm se- 
cure foothold. This is primarily due 
to the grooves, plus the fact that the 
tread surface is comprised of non-slip, 
abrasive grip filler. The safety grooves 
are interlaced with slots which per- 
mits ready drainage, thus keeping the 
treads free of clogged materials, and 
making them practically self-cleaning. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 372. 


ELECTRONIC FEEDER CONTROL 


Hammer mills, attrition mills, and 
cutters are able to handle full produc- 
tion loads, thanks to a new electronic 
feed regulator. This automatic device 
does away with the guesswork of “hu- 
man’ controls. Heretofore it was neces- 
sary for the operator to watch feeding 
and to manually regulate the feed to 
avoid overloads and mill choke up. The 
electronic regulator, on the other hand, 
maintains the load on_ pulverizing 
equipment at the maximum rated capa- 
city of the connected motor. Thus pro- 
duction is kept at peak continuously. 

New improved design prevents mo- 
mentary overloads from actuating or 
disturbing the feed control relay. An 
underload light signal indicates failure 
of material to reach pulverizer due to 
empty bins or arching at some point in 
the flow above the feeder. Additional 
light or sound signals can be wired to 
any required location. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 374. 
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CEMENT DUSTPROOFER 


Many industrial plants, troubled by 
dusting cement floors, are eliminating 
this menace during reconversion. 
While equipment is being changed or 
shifted, it is a simple matter to treat 
the offending floors with a new, fast 
acting liquid that quickly eliminates 
dusting at the source. 


This liquid is a concentrate that is 


diluted with three parts water before: 


use. It is then applied by brush, mop 
or sprinkler to saturate an area. It pen- 
etrates deep to fill the pores and reacts 
with the cement to harden into a rock- 
like, impenetrable mass. It dries in a 
few minutes, so that floors remain usa- 
ble, although reaction is not complete 
for several days. A single application is 
sufficient to allay dusting although two 
or three at twenty-four intervals are 
recommended for lasting results. Users 
report not only is dusting eliminated 
but floors become far toughter, more 
resistant to traffic, the effects of mois- 
ture and chemicals. 


A single gallon of the concentrate 
forms four gallons of ready-to-use mix- 
ture — and covers from 800-1800 
square feet per application. It can be 
applied over worn painted as well as 
well as unpainted floors. It is an excel- 
lent sizing after the reaction is com- 
plete, and floors, which are painted two 
to three weeks after treatment, will 
have far less tendency to peel or blister 
than unpainted floors. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 382. 


ELECTRIC TIMER 


A new electric timer bulletin has 
just been released. The new bulletin 
describes table model stop clocks, wall 
model stop clocks, precision chrono- 
scopes, combination timers and im- 
pulse counters, stop watch controllers 
and spring wound X-ray timers. 


These timers have wide application 
in industrial and laboratory testing, 
such as in measuring start-to-stop in- 
tervals of relays and instruments and 
for checking sequence operations. Cir- 
cuit diagrams are included to show 
correct methods of connecting the 
various timers in test circuits. Mmr 


For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 377. 


Just Published! 


a new revised fourth edition of a 


standard reference in its field ... 


Poorman's 


STRENGTH 
OF 
MATERIALS 


By Alfred P. Poorman 


Professor of Engineering Mechanics, 
Purdue University 


339 pages, 5/2 x 812, illustrated, $3.00 


This well liked, widely used text and 
reference book has been standard in 
its field for the past 20 years. The new 
fourth edition, as before, is well-balanced, 
systematic in treatment, and simplifies, 
without sacrificing accuracy, the explana- 
tions of points usually considered difficult. 
Many examples, illustrations, and tables 
are included to make clear the relation- 
ship between theory and practice. 


New material includes an article on 
aluminum, duraluminum, and magnesium 
columns, three articles on the derivation 
and use of the parabolic column formula 
for steel columns, and the effect of com- 
bined beam and column action has been 
treated both in analysis and design. 


Chapter Headings 


Stresses and Strains in Tension and 

Compression 

Stresses and Strains in Shear 

Riveted Joints and Welded Points 

Torsion of Shafts 

Shear and Moment in Beams 

Stresses in Beams 

Deflection of Beams 

Fixed and Continuous Beams 

Beams of Two Materials 

10. Beams of Constant Strength 

11. Resilience 

12. Combined Stresses 

13. Columns 

14. Deflection of Beams by Area Moment 
Method 

15. Curved Beams and Hooks 


USE THIS COUPON 
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Date 
McGraw-HILt Book Co., INc. 


Dept. AE 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Send me Poorman’s STRENGTH OF MATE- 
RIALS for 10 days on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $3.00 plus few cents postage, or return the 
book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders). 
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Company 
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(Books sent on approval in U. S. only) 














A NEW METHOD OF MAKING 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS 


An entirely new method of making 
perspective drawings has been devised 
and is described in a bulletin now 
available from the manufacturer of 
the machine. 

This machine produces a perspect- 
ive view as stereoscopic pairs showing 
length, width and depth or if desired, 
as a single perspective drawing. It is 
said to reduce substantially the time 
and cost of making perspectives, and 
perspectives made with it can be 
made to scale. When using it, it is 
unnecessary to use gadgets, or the 
ordinary equipment of the drawing 
board to find vanishing points. 

The machine can also be used for 
solving problems in geometry and de- 
scriptive geometry. It can produce 
third dimensional effects, also show 
the internal construction of highly 
complex mechanisms. 

For further reference address American 
Engineer, reference No. 368. 
UNDERGROUND PIPE CONDUIT 


A 4-page bulletin has just been 
published by the manufacturer of con- 
duits for hot and cold pipe lines. 
According to the manufacturer's claim, 
this particular type of conduit has four 
main advantages, namely: 1—it keeps 
underground pipe insulation dry; 2— 
it holds the grade of pipe permanent- 
ly; 3—it has greater strength than is 
required by the American Society of 
Testing Materials; and 4—it is com- 
petitive with other types of conduits 
as regards initial cost. 

The bulletin also shows a modified 
design of the same type of conduit for 
use in exceptionally wet or submerged 
locations. 

For further reference, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 366. 

SELF LEVELING CHAIN SLINGS 

A complete line of Safe-T-Lift au- 
tomatically equalizing chain slings 
made in 4 ton, 7 ton, 14 ton, 25 ton 
and 40 ton capacities is now available. 

Recent tests of the 7 ton Safe-T- 
Lift showed the newly developed chain 
sling to have a safety factor of 4% 
sling’s chain legs to the load. 

Operation of the sling is extremely 
simple. The block or chain equalizer 
unit is placed on the crane hook and 
the crane operator spots the hook over 
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the approximate center of gravity of 
the load. Floormen then attach the 
sling’s legs to the load. 

Power to lift the load is applied by 
the crane operator, and as the crane 
hook rises the sling’s chain automati- 
cally adjusts itself through the equal- 
izing unit. The unit consists of a 
sturdy steel block and a floating sheave 
specially constructed to fit the steel 
alloy chain. 

When loads are lifted, one chain leg 
becomes longer than the other and 
as the weight of the load pulls on the 
chain, the sheave in the equalizing 
unit pulls down against a brake, pre- 
venting slippage. Perfectly level lift- 
ing of the load is assured. 

If the crane operator does not get 
the crane hook and equalizing unit 
close enough to the load’s center of 
gravity, the load is lowered enough 
to relieve tension on the sling and 
release the brake. The crane hook is 
then moved over to the true center 
of gravity, and when power is applied 
the chain readjusts for level lifting. 


For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 376. 


DUAL FUEL ENGINE 


An engine capable of instantaneous 
conversion from oil to gas fuel with- 
out change in load or speed is now 
being manufactured. Conversion from 
one fuel to the other or adjustment 
of a combination of both is accom- 
plished by one revolution of a single 
control wheel. Tests and public dem- 
Onstrations prove the new product 
highly successful; the first installation 
is already operating in a large muni- 
cipal plant. 

The need for an internal combus- 
tion engine capable of operating 
either on gas or oil fuel or quantities 
of both has long been apparent. The 
advantages of such an engine are 
recognized by all persons concerned 
with Diesel or gas engine operation 
and manufacture. 

This new type dual fuel engine 
meets these requirements ideally, as 
it is able to burn either gas or oil 
or both together. Regardless of the 
fuel being used, the engine operates 
on the highly efficient Diesel cycle, 
thus realizing fuel economies here- 
tofore unobtainable in gas engine op- 
eration. 


This unit unlike other ‘gas-Diesel’ © 
engines, does not require a high pres. 
sure fuel gas supply to the engine. A © 
pressure of two inches of water ig | 
used. 1 
When operating a gas engine, pilot | 
oil ignition is used, eliminating elec. 7 
tric ignition. Pilot fuel can be used © 
in amounts as low as 5% of the | 
total full load BTU requirements of | 
the engine. q 

Fuel consumption as a gas engine | 
is appreciably less than that of a sim- | 
ilar engine operating on the conven- | 
tional spark ignition Otto cycle. 

Although the flexibility of this new © 
system makes it applicable to many — 
fields, it is most ideally suited for use 
in sewage plants, oil fields, industrial 
and municipal plants, gas utilities and 
refinery services. 


For further information address American 
Engineer, reference No. 379. 


MOBILE DESK 


A sturdy mobile desk with a multi- 
plicity of industrial uses, especially 
adaptable for shop foremen, shipping 
clerks, inspectors, dispatchers and 
others, is now being marketed. 

The desk stands on 3” swivel casters 
and has a positive brake attachment. 
The overall size of the unit is 3414” 
wide, 30” deep and 53” high (43” 
high in front). 

The desk hood provides adequate 
space for the storage of working papers 
and has a smooth 30” desk top with a 
3” overall slope. A drawer, 24” x 28” 
x 314” in size, is equipped with a lock 
for the safekeeping of important 
papers. 

This mobile desk has sundry uses in 
shop offices, shipping and receiving de- 
partments and is particularly useful for 
time study and inventory work. 


For further information, address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 383. 





Members are urged to avail themselves 
of this section of The American Engineer, 
to provide information on any equip- 
ment manufactured by firms with which 
they are connected, or to forward copies 
of new catalogs, bulletins, etc. which 
they consider would be of interest to the 
rest of the membership. 

This of course involves no obligation 
on their part, the only stipulation being 
that the products be new or improved, 
and that the literature be of recent 
publication. 
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